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CROSS-CULTURAL EDUCATION 

STUDY-TOUR 

I ntrod action 
by H. G, Sherk 

The establishment of priorities for development of curriculum in 
the area of cross-cultural studies, with an Initial focus upon native 
peopies has prompted Curriculum Branch personnel to engage In fact- 
finding and information-gathering activities related to this task. 
Several meetings have been held with representatives of Alberta native 
organizations, to date. Both formal jnd informal exchanges have occurred 
between departmental personnel and representatives of the Indian Education 
Center (a branch of the Indian Association of Alberta), the Metis Assoc- 
iation of Alberta, the Alberta Native Communications Society, and the 
Voice of Alberta Native Women. In addition, P. Lamoureux and H. Sherk, 
Associate Directors of Curriculum and the Cross-Culture I Education Consult- 
ants in the Field Services Branch (C. Allan, H. CaM^hoe and M. Kovyalchuk) 
have visited selected centers within and beyond our provincial borders in an 
effort to gain insights and understandings into needs, sensitivities, problems 
and concerns of native people with regard to the school curriculum. But a 
primary goal in these visits has been the identification of promising 
procedures and accomplishments in cross-cultural education wherever interest- 
inq developments may be occurring. 
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H. CaMihoe and H, Sherk travelled to points in SasKatchewanj^ Man- 
itoba, f Montana, New Mexico and Arizona in a study-tour of cross-cultural 
edocdtion with a focus upon people of Indian ancestry in May, 1973, This 
report focuses upon native studies programs at the i restitutions visited 
and on information gained through interviews with personnel involved in 
nai I '/e-studies curriculum ^nd instruction projects that were encountered. 

Prior to emba'"King on this tour, a short preliminary paper was 
p'"cpared, in which some questions then considered to be pertinent were 
raised, (it should he noted that in initial meetings with native people 
inAlber+a it became evident that the questions were not fully sati'^^')ctory 
for purpc'^es we had in mind, "^et we did not really understand how to 
imorove them. We decided that we must begin somewhere and this paper 
could serve a useful purpose in explaining what we hoped to learn at each 
center we wouid visit). The pamper wc-s forwarded in advance of our departure 
fro^. £drr^cnton to Key oersons in areas in which visits and interviews haa 
been schedjied, A copy of the paper "Native Culture - Native Heritaqe in 
Tne ^^fbe-^ta School Curriculum*TI973)" is included as an Appendix to this 
report. 

The reoor^r is presented in the form of transcribed Interviews th^n were 
"c<iptured*' originally by means of d tape-recorder. No recordings were 
made o*^ interviews with Dr, MUes Zintz at the Uniyersity of New Mexico 
in Albuquerque or ^Ith officials of the Bnreau of Indian Affairs Language 
A'-ts office in Albuquerque, In each of the Idtter instances, published 
"late^'als are available and these can be made available to curriculum 
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developrnent workers as orofessional resource materials. 

in the followinq section some observations and impressions gained 
throuQh visits and interviews on this tour, along with a synthesis of 
advica received, are recorde'd. 

Summary of Advice and Information Data; and Some Implica tions 
L "Bicultural and/or bilingual*' education should provide for in- 
depth study andjexperiences in two distinct cultures. The implication 
here is that superficial or token approaches to native cultural components 
ore nor iikely to be acceotable to native people. Nor are they likely to 
have much appeal to non-natives who are motivated, toward gaining fundamental 
unders'^and i ng of their Indian neighbors. 

? "Bicultural" and "bilinaual" are appropriate terms to use in 
soeaKinq of educational programs which focus upon native people in Canado - 
-^-heir heritano, their present situation and future prospects. 

3. Conrtponents of native culture, heritage, crafts, art, language, ctc, 
Connor be neatly labelled and separated. There is a unity to a culture which 
defies such categorization, except in a very artificial way. Native languaqes 
areTeg^arded by many people of Indian ancestry as essential components of 

the culture. Indeed, some groups (e.g. The Navajo) use the term "bilingual'^ 
to represent the total cross-cultural education spectrum. 

4. One of the major objectives or bilingual and bicul-^-ural education 
programs presently in existence is to develop a sense of pride and a positive 
self-image on the part of native students. 
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5. There is a wide range in perceived needs and expectations rel- 
ating to the nature and content of cross-cultural curriculum and Instruction 
programs amongst native people. One implication of this fact is that 
curriculum outlines, guides and materials developed for a particular set 

of circumstances may have quite limited application in other settings or 
under other circumstances. * 

6. Communities in which the desire or demand for native cultural 
components in the school curriculum is limited may select appropriate parts 
of curricula and materials prepared for use^in more comprehensive programs. 
Thus there can be some transferability of the results of efforts expended 
in developing comprehensive curricula in the field of native studies to 
situalions in^hich a somewhat curtailed version of the "total package" 
may be preferred. (Two examples here may provide clarification. Some 
native people in Alberta express a desire for Inclusion of native-language 
study whereas others apparently do not favor this as a part of the school 
curriculum. A school in a community that does not pldce a high value upon 
stuoy of the native language could still draw upon other parts of a "total 
curriculum package" developed in an area with similar cultural traditions. 

In another case, a school In a non-Indian community might draw upon 
certain parts of the "total curriculum package" in offering a course about 
Indian cultures to non^^lndian students.) 

7. There is widespread agreement among cross-cultural curricuiym work- 
ers that the preparation and production of resource materials relating to 
the particular languages and cultures 'to be studied are necessary aspects 
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of the curriculum development process, j 

8. An l/nportant "rule" In cross-cultural curriculum development Is: 
Vldentlfy people and places where something worthwhile }s already being 
attempted In this field. Facilitate such^ developments." This approach 
has a greater probability of success than others t»hat have been tried. 

9. There is widespread belief among Indian people, with a substantial 
amount of support from many non-Indian professionals experienced in teach- 
ing native students, that special attention must be given to encouraging and 
finding new structures to make possible the preparation of native people 

as teachers. But this must be accomplished in such a way as to allow the 
individuals concerned to continue to function in "the native way" as w^l I 
as In "the white man's way." (In virtually every center we visited, we 
heard descriptions of programs which had flexible entry provisions foe. , — 
native students, which enabled them to take courses for university credit 
in their home communities, which included opportunities for teaching exper- 
ience In the schools as aides under the supervision of qualified teachers 
and ^hlch made provision for eventual certification of the trainees as 
qual If led teachers). 

10. Apart from the physical aspects of curriculum, there is an over-- 
riding concern which must be considered as primary if native-studies are to 
be successfully Implemented. This crucial factor Is the human one. The 
quality of the educational experiences of students will be, In large 
measure, a function of the attitudes, knowledge and understanding on the 
part of the teachers Involved, as well as on the part of students and others 
In the communities affected. For this reason, an extensive program of pre- 
service and In-service education designed to prepare teachers for working 
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with students in implenenti no this program appear to be needed. Further- 
moru, some efforts may need to be expended with a view toward aainina public 
support for such programs through involvement of community leaae'"s in plan- 
ning sessions and other related activities. 

11. Competent native people who are interested anr< eager to provide 
their services are available to serve as consultants and to become actively 
involved in planning and developing curriculum outlines and related mat- 
erials for use in Alberta schools. 

12. In any curriculum project of a cross-cultural nature there is 

need for cooperation between people who have a "feel for" and understanding 
of the particular culture to be featured, on the one hand, and professional 
educators, on the other. Neither group, singly, is likely to produce 
curricula or materials that can be used effectlveH7 in school programs. 
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RESUME OF PLACES VISITED DURING STUDY-TOUR 
(Including Identification of some of>^The '^Contact People") 
May 14/73: Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 

1. University of Saskatchewan 

ITEP is the "Indian Teacher Education Program" at the University of 
SasKatchew^n. The Federation of Saskatchewan Indians perceive this as 

"their nrogram'* even though it is formally a program directeo and operated 

r 

by the university. The FSI has been, and continues to be involved in 
planning the programs and in providing data for some of the culture and 
la'^^^uaqe components in the iTEP. 

Students are admitted into this program under special provisions. They 
Study for varving periods of time, depending upon "where they are" when 
^hey enter. Much of the course work can be completed In the local communitie^s 
in which^the students are resident, as a result of a plan of operation which 
takes university personnel to the native communities In Saskatchewan. Fund- 
inq is on a federal and provincial cooperative basis' (federal for treaty 
Indians, provincial for non-treaty). 

.^Jhe Indian Curriculum Resources Center at the U. of S. is quite wldelv 
known. It is not large, physically, but It serves school personnel through- 
out the province as a source of resource materials. Dr. Andr^ Renaud is 
chairman of the Indian and Northern Education Program. 

2. The Saskatchewan Indian Cultural College 

This is an institution devoted to facilitation of native language and 
culture components In the curriculum, primarily with students of native 

r 



anceptry in mind. The SICC has some knowledgeable persons on staff working 
to produce curriculum guides and resource materials. It is an arm of the 

Federation of Saskatchewan Indians. Rodney Soonias is t/he dire'^tor, 

*'* » 

3. The E.D. Feehan High School 

/ This school in the Catholic schoal system in Saskatoon offers an Indian 

^^Iture course which, is available to any students. as an elective, 1+ is 

taught by white teachers. But a new curriculum is being developed by a native 

0 

writer, Wr. Val Light Tra;^3llers. The major aims underlying this program include\ 
the development of a healthy self-image on the part of native students and 
improve J understanding and empathy toward native people on the part of the 
non-Indians enrolled. 

Mr. Rene Poisson and Mr. Karl Baumgardner are teachers concerned with 
this program. 

4. May 15-16/73; The University of Brandon (Manitoba) 

Dr. P. Halamandaris Is In charge of the IMPACTE program at the University 
of Brandon. This is an On-Campus and Off-Campus program knowa as "Indian and 
Metis Project for Careers through Teacher Education. There Is an open admission 
policy so that mature students of Indian ancestry may enrol and commence their 
studies at points determined by their Individual stages In development and 
learning. This program involves cooperation by federal and provincial 
governments as well as local school systems. In the Off-Campus projects, 
students who cannot attend the university can study and gain experience In 
their home corwnunl ties. In a sense, the unlversl+y goesf to th^e people. In 
addition to regular faculty, native people serve as visiting lecturers. 
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Professional educators (usually principals), act as "mentors" In local commun- 
ities ar> a par-f of the Off-Campur> operation. Students. may complete the two- 
year academ.ic requirements in two and one-half years, or they may need con- 
siderably rrx^re time than that. The program is designed to accomodate "urh 
time variations as may be needed, depending upon individual deferences in t^^e 
bacKgrounds. IMPACTE. students r<?ceive subsistence gnints equal to training 
orants^jidid by Canada Manpower. 

May 17-18/73: Rocky Boy Elementary School - Rgcky Boy (Cree) Reservation, 
near Havre, Montana 

The Rocky. Boy School Is an Institution operated by a local board under 
the Bure-iu of Indian Affairs. Special funding has beert obtal ned , through the 
U.S. Office of Education and a bicultural and bilingual (Cree and English 
lanouaqe, Indian and dominant culture) curriculum is being developed. In 
addition, resource materials are being prepared and produced right at the 
school. Mr. Gerald Gray is the superintendent and Mr. Robert Sllverthorne 
Is principal 

This school h^ a number of Indian people working as teachers and teacher- 
jj^^rs. The^^er have prospects pf becoming accredited teachers through a 
college program ^^^ed at Havre which includes both On-Campus and On Reserv- 
ation instruction. Native people are involved to a considerable extent as 
instructors In the native culture aspects of the university progrcjm, and also 
in the preparation of native culture-related resource Items for use at the 
•Rocky Boy Elementary School. 

6. May 22-23/73: Bureau of Indian Affairs Navajo Area Office, 
__ Window Rock _ 



This office Is headguarters fur the BIA education operation on the Navajo 
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Reservation. Mrs. F. Spell Is Chief of Curriculum and Instruction at this 
office. The man in charge of the BIA education system (Navajo Area) is 
Mr. A. Tucker. 



Mr. Dillon Platero is the man responsible for education at the Navajo 
NJatjon Resources building at Window Rock. Until recently, Mr. Platero was 
Director of Education at the Rough Rock Demonstration School, a native-run 
school operated under^contract with the Bureau of Indian AffalcS-^ 



Canyon de Chelly. This Is a school operated on the Navajo Reservation by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

9. May 22/73: Many Farms High School 

This is d large high school operated by the BIA on the Navajo Reservation 
at Many Farms, Arizona. There Is also a college on the campus site at this 
location. Many Farms Is between 15 and 20 miles from Chlnle. 

10. May 23/73: Rough Rock Demonstration School 

Rough Rock is the site of one of the original Indian-run contract schools. 
It is under the control of a school board composed of Navajo people. The 
school is developing a '*bi I ingual'' program featuring Navajo language and 
culture as well as the '^Anglo^' culture and language. Special funding has 
been orov^ded by the U.S. Office of Education, 



7. May 23/73: Navajo Tribal Education Office, 



Window Rock, Arizona 



8. May 22/73: The Chinle Boarding School 

The Chinle Boahijng School is at Chinle, Arizona, beside^e spectacular 
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At Rough Rock Demonstration School, each classroom is staffed with a 
teacher, a teacher-aide and a ^'parent'* who serves as a resource person 
with regard to the native culture. The school has Its own resources - 
production department which is capable of producing print and some audio and 
visual media materials. 

-I 

Miss Ethelou Yazzi is Director of Education at Rough Rock. 

11. May 23/73: Rock Point (Contract) School, Rock Point, Arizona 

Dr. Wayne Holm has been principal of the BIA operated school at Rock 
Point for fourteen or fifteen years. He recently completed his doctoral 
studies in a program concerned with ^ross-cul tural education. Rock Point 
has just completed Its first year of operation as a contract school run by 
a local (Navajo) school board. Special funding has been available to 
facilitate the development of a blcultural curriculum and its implementation. 

12. May 24/73: The University of i^iew Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M. 

Dr. Miles Zintz is a widely-recognized authority on the subject of 
"Education Across Cultures," which is the title of one of his books. Dr. 
ZIntz' text is used in many colleges and universities. 

13. May 24/73: BIA Language Arts Office, Albuquerque, N. M. 

This is the national headquarters for the Language Arts Project of the 
b<A. However, this project and the consultative services available through 
it were scheduled to be phased out during the current summer apparently for 
reasons of economy. 
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INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION SURVEY TOUR, May, 1973: 

H. Callihoe 5 H. Sherk 

Sask atoon^ Saskatchewan, May 14th, University of Saskatchewan 

We spent the iPominc at the University of Saskatchewan. Father A. 
Renaud was not present, but ho had made ample preparation for our 
visit. Mr. Bob Devrome was acting director in Father Renaud s 
absence. Mr. Devrome spent most of the morning, and also had 
lunch, with us. We wore also privileged to. speak to a number of 
people that have been involved in an LIP Program dedicated to the 
preparation of resource materials for use in education i>f Indian 
students, in particular. Also, we had an opportunity to discuss 
in some depth the ITEP (Indian Teachers Ef'ucation Program) with 
Mr. Devrome and ^. Don Bamett. This is a new program, intro- 
duced in January, 1973. Excerpts from actual comments made by 
the people involved are available from tape-recorded interviews, 
and these will follow in a later section of this report. 

We also visited the Curriculum Resources Center at the University of 
Saskatchewan. A fairly wide-ranging assortment of curriculum 
resource materials is available from this center, although it is 
housed in quite small quarters. We" were provided with several 
lists of materials that can be obtained' on loan from this center, 
provided that you are an educator living in Saskatchewan. The lists 
• may be of prime interest to us as indicators of materials that may 
be available for use in intercultural education programs. 

Materials that have been produced in the LIP project, under the 
direction of Mr. Dave McKay, are available for purchase. We 
have some information in mimeographed form indicating the nature 
of most of these materials. We also photographed a display of 
those materials. 



UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN 
ITEP 5 LIP PROGRANiS 

LIP RPOJECT 

P. Porter Since the month of January I've been involved with a LIP project 
LUi. on the campus in Saskatoon. Twelve Indian and Metis people have 
been developing language and history materials to be used in 
various schools throughout the province. To date we have over 14 
publications which have been printed and we have available a brochure 
outlining the various materials. There are also approximately 
15 to 16 historical and language materials in the form of books 
which will be ready possibly within the next month. The Indian^ 
people represent the Chipewyan, Croe and Saulteaux tribes here in 
Saskatchewan. They have produced an introductory Cree language 
course composed of 4 books and tapes which accompany them; 
also introductory courses in Saulteaux and Chipewyan which could be 

ERIC : , . 
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H, Sherk 



P. Porter 



H. Sherk 



P, Porter 



H. Sherk 



D. McKay 



used bv teachers preparing to go into modem conununities or 'v 
elenen'tary and hi-jh school chi-lclren/ To date, one of the 
fiiaduatc students and myself have been working on a project 
to detorninc the feasibility or the usefulness of those materials 
in the schools. We've composed a unit in social studies, language 
arts, art and music and we arc currently working in an all-white, 
, an integrated and an all-Indian school. We've given a pro-test to 
determine attitudt'S on various subjects such as, white people, 
myself, what I uould like to be, etc. and will be Kiving a post- 
lest at the end of the unit to determine whether or not curriculum 
raterials with basic Indian content help to improve the attitudes, 
and the sel^-concept of the Indian youngster and broaden the outlook 
of non- Indian students. 

Good, I wonder if you could tell us what kind of things have 
happened that you are happy about and then maybe some of the 
problems you've faced too. 

Yes, well we've been very happy about the personal growth that 
has developed with the people on the project. Several of the people 
who came in really had no idea exactly what the project was all 
about and since then have become more self-confident and even a 
few of them have decided to po on to further studies and will be 
j^oing to university in the fall. There have been several problems 
also, which is only to be expected. Several people find it dif- 
ficult to <ecp I'.nz hours and to keep a steady pace and therefore 
there has^een a turnover of personnel. There arc several times 
personality problems but I think this is all part of the learning 
experience for them. 

l/e have another question for you, Pat, We were just wondering whether 
there is any coordination of effort here. What is the Department ^ 
of Education doing along the same line? Can you tell us that? 

Well, I an afraid that this is one of the basic problems - there 
really seems to be a lack of coordination. There isn't really 
too much in the line of communicating what various projects are 
being carried on. Rij!ht now the LIP project is working on 
hiring people to compile curriculum materials^ and it is unfortunate 
that piiople can't pool resources and perhaps come up with a much 
better product. 

Here is ^5r. Davo McKay who is the administrator of the project. 
And will you tell us Dave hoy the project ft&t going, where it 
is now from the administrative and financial angle aiid what needs 
are facinj: you at this time? 

Well, in February of 1972, Father Rcnaud and Jerry Hammersmith, 
were 'the people who originally started this project and it 
was run from the Indi.-m and Northern Education Program here at 
the University. They hired 12 Indian and Metis people to develop 
curriculum material with an- Indian point of view. For some time 
the Indian and Northern Affairs Departriont was in charge of the 
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program. Since October of last year, thay have turned it over to the 
native peopL. themselves* V/e have run the project on our ovm. Father 
Renaud^s Department has just more or less played the part of the 
assistantship and we are coordinating projects ourselves. When we first 
started out I don^t think any of us really knew what they wanted or 
which way v/e w^re going but we had some of the graduate students and 
some of the people in Northern Education helping us. Our biggest 
problem has been the financial problem. Vfe are sponsored under LIP 
and basically I think LIP is more or less to create employment, not 
necessarily to get a product out of this* V/e are only allowed «17^ 
of expenses. Each person is- paid $100 a week and v/e are only allowed 
11% of these expenses. That doesn^t leave us very much money for 
printing and developing tapes and things along that line. Another 
thing is we find the LEP projects are usually only four months and 
we seem to have to .alv/ays p^^ar our projects so that they will be done 
vathin four months. At the end pf the four months they usually come 
along and say you will carr^ on and we will give you another four 
months and another two months and the last extension was for six 
months. 

And that»s pretty v^ell run out new. 

it will be run out of at the end of May and this has also been a 
problem. 

Dr. Don Barnett of the ITEP program at the University of Saskatchewan 
will toll us something about this program. You were just going to tell 
us hov/ it got going and then tell us a bit about it. 

Okay. ITEP - correct me if I am wrong Bob, is financed in part by the 
federal Department of Indian Affairs through the accounting services of 
tht. Federation of Saskatchewan Indians and the general budget of the 
University of Saskatchewan^ Saskatoon campus. In Saskatchewan the FSI 
has 3et up the Indian Cultural College which is here in Saskatoon and 
they handle a grant from Indian Affairs to set up a program for teacher 
education for Indians. Mow vrc do have some Metis in the program. There 
arc 3 or 4 Iletis and they are financed tnrough the provincial government 
But it basically is an Indian Teacher Education Program. In terras of 
curriculum development here at the imiversity^ the courses that ITEP 
students take are the same courses according to label. ^For example. 
Anthropology 101. They are taking all of the methods courses. But in 
regard to the ITEP group we arc- trying to* make the curriculum more 
oriented and more relevant to Indian - Metis heritage. Some of the 
feedback that v;e get from the Indian students is^ v;ell yes they want it, 
and there is a definite need for that. No one is going to argue against 
that. But my personal opinion is I don^i Icnow if we can carry that to 
a complete extreme because some of them are saying, '^/ell look, w want 
the things the other students are getting.'^ For example, they have 
been asking us questions like this. They have said, "Must \^ 
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always remain as a separate intact group? VJhy can*t we sit in 
with the other students just like everybody else? and that^s why we 
made an effort to include more intersession courses and summer 
seasion courses for them than what has been originally planned* In 
the cource > themselves the profeosors art saying well how about these 
Indian students, v;hat do they want^ what kind of a curriculum? ^ 
Well again T an sort of giving you my own feeling hervi. There is 
ar Indian-Metis component that is necessary but you still have to 
give them the so-called regular, usual component. Number one, they 
kind of want that; they want what other people are getting. 

H. Ghork Does this mean that they have to have more than the other poeple 

have; they v;ant this and the other too? 

D. 3.irnott I think so, I think you have to be very careful to include both 

parts. For exaraplc a psychology course. Maybe a better example is 
a m^thod'^ cours'.;. There is not an Indian teacher method. Good 
teaching 'n^thcds apply to white kids, black kids, Indian kids, to 
iome extent > I personally feel to a large extent. So there is a 
comm->n cr^m-^onent and we just can't sort of say v;e are going to design 
a completeiv n^w oour>^c for everybody and make a new v;orld for them 
because thev kin'\ of want that realitv too. 

H. Cho-k Vhat we'v^^ been thinkin^r in terns <-^f is possibly developing units of 

sonethi'nj: of this kird that can be "plugged into" existing courses. 
Th5r I think would be in tune with what you are thinking. 

D. Barnett Right. You would add components to your present courses. 

11. Shork But '^ur problem ir where do vre, how do \je go about this? Havt: 

you onythine to sus'^.ost for us th-we? 



D. barnett V/ell vouWe talked to the LIF people and as I perceive the LIP 

prop^ram an 3. I knox/ nyself as X loolc at those materials that thcv 
have d-3vclopcd, if I'm a teacher and going to teach that stuff to 
k5dr: I can't do it. The stuff is there but you just can't take 
it and transform it into an operation. You can't operationalizo 
it in a cJassro-m. Somethin^^ else has to be dene and that's where 
thoy have hired this )^,irl Pat to sort of '^redij^ast^' this stuff into 
the forn f'>r teachers. 

H. Shork Is that going to solve it or do teachers need inservico? What do 

v<*u think? This is what we are wondering ton. 

This is a hard question with no one answer. Ideally you should 
have inservice for everybody' but the real situation is that you can't 
have inservicc for everybody and how i^ach inservice is worthwhile? 
I have participated in really lots of inservicc workshops: one- 
day, two-davs, three-dayo and you go back to your classrooms and 
ask teachers how much did you actually put into operation from that 
workshop? One or two teachers put one or two ideas into operation. 
In reality you can't provide everybody with inservice in the pro- 
vince of Alberta for example* So therefore, you've got to 
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at least try to move in terms of developing better materials. 

In talking about methods for teachers, Don Barnett and Bob Devrome 
of the University of Saskatchewan have some ideas for us. 
Okay, let's start that one again if you don't mind Don. 

That was such a good idea, Harry - I forgot what it was. No I was 
saying that I think in some ways we are kind of skirting the real 
issue of this intercultural education thing. I've seen this with 
blacks in the United States v/hen I worked in Philadelphia there* 
We say okay, hurray let's get something for intercultural education 
for the Indian people, our native people and really do them a good 
turn and make something really relevant. They did the same thing 
with the blacks in the United States. Black history, let's give it 
to them, that's what they need. Make them proud of their heritage 
and culture and all that. Do you know what the black kids in 
Philadelphia were saying? They said: "V/e are sick and tired of 
black history, it's the same old stuff but instead-of learning 
and memorizing all the stuff about the white guys, v/e ar.e now 
memorizing and learning all the stuff about the black guys." And 
that is just substituting content for content. Instead of talking 
about how much water rises in a beaker, v/e '11 make it relevant and 
teach them about tracking. You know, now the content is a little 
more interesting. But vze're just substituting content when we 
really should be putting a thrust toward exciting teaching methods. 
Now fine, change the content a little bit but chaiagixig the content 
alone is not the answer. And that is what we tend to look toward 
in intercultural education as I see it. That is, just change the 
content and that will change our problem. Maybe we should, change - 

Change the procedures or change the attitudes of the people that 
are doing the teaching? 

Yes, maybe that's v/here you have to give the in-sefvice. And if 
you are going to change content, rather than switch completely to 
a cultural framework or grojap framework, let's change the focus. For 
example, we put kids through school, both Indian and white; they 
^pas3 one grade to another. Yet they themselves are insecure people. 
They are lost in the world. They are not secure. Everyone suffers 
some personal insecurities* We all suffer from a poor self-concept 
at times. Haybo v/e should be working at developing, for example, 
a good self-concept in each individual kid - whether h<5 is Indinn 
or white. 

Bob, what do you mean by method as opposed to content here? 

In terms of content we want to look at Canadian or European or 
North American history - we have all kinds of these - but that's not 
the major issue. In terms of content where it comes to dealing 
with native peoples the Cree, Chipewyan, Sioux, or anything elsQ, 
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• the major point is that it should deal with the objective.. o£ what 

educition is all about. To implement this new teaching you have to look 
ai thai in order to change what has been going on. That's why I agree 
with Don. With that sort of thing and not so much with content, you have to 
look at methods. 

II Shcrk Well, surely there has to be something more. I look at methods as 

• somiihing mechanistic and I really think that basically you have to_ 
change the people, change the thinking of teachers who may not really 
have an understanding or a feeling for native children. You don't 
feel that this is the batsic — 

R Devrome Maybe I didn't say it properly, but that's what I meant. If you are 

• aoing to achieve the objectives in a society that is maybe less 
totalistic or class-structured than we have it, that is going to 

com through the methods primarily and not through just developing content. 

Now we are fortunate to have been jrdned by Mr. Cecil King the 
Director of the ITEP program here f-uJ we would be interested in knowing 
the relationship between the FSI (the Federation of Saskatchewan 
Indians) and this program. 

Well basically, this program bclon^.s to the PSI. It is one of the 
•proir'rs under the Cultural College. Teacher training must also Qome 
uJidcr the College of Education and therefore an agreement or contract 
is made between this college and the Cultural College ana the FSI. 

Now is there anything else in particular you wanted to tell us about. 
I think Bob was mentioning something about Dr. Blue. 

Dr Blue is in charge of thu graduate program here in Indian studies. 
He'himself is an Indian. He was released half-time to the Federation 
of Saskatchewan Indians to work in devising the teacher training program., 
so at the onset a year ago Dr. Olue and myself compiled and began to 
devise a design which was submitted to the Board of this university. 

Now you were mentioning that the FSI has certain input into this 
program. Do you mind explaining that again, please. 

The universitv has a set structvve for tlu- amount If courses that you 
must go through in order for certification and the easiest way of 
changing them is to establish a matrix whereby we meet the goals that 
the university requires but using native content or a high component 
of native content and still meut those objectives. 

ri Sherk You were saying earlier that there is a good deal of material 

^^""^ avai aSle that^ould be in the area of native content. -IVhat resources 
are 'there? You have access evidently to a lot of this type of thing. 

C. King V/hat I meant there was that this type of thing goes °" "^^j;;?,^ 
. organizations arc forming tu create curricula school material, units 
that could be used in classrooms and so on and the variety of such 
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are cropping up all over the place. Every province has some form going on 
somewhere in them. Some are more advanced than others. 

To what extent are you using print material as opposed to films, film- 
strips, video-tapes and this sort of thing? 

In the ITEP program? 

Or that you might be recommending that the teachers would be using in 
their instruction. Yes, I guess in the ITEP program. 

Well we have much. There are many films here and there are also 
cassette tapes and px^inteJ materials done by various local people on a 
very local level which would probably be more of interest and 
relevant to those particular localities. But nevertheless it's printed 
material that can be then used in the classroom. 

I get the impression that in this particular area of the curriculum we 
ought to be thinking beyond print very considerably, even more than many 
other areas; and there is a lot available that is pictoriiil now - 
through recordings made with native people, for instance, that 
isn't available in print. Is that an accurate perception? 

That's quite true. I think also th3rc has been a trend to involve the 
native people themselves in body and our program attempts <o do this. 
We bring people in who \/e feel would have a contribution to make. 

Now we are looking for ways to do this. Is this likely to be 
facilitated by having someone like yourself who understands native 
people? They can lool; to you and say well here is one of our own. Do 
you think that this is facilitating the participation of other native 
people within the province? « 

J I 
rd like to think that. But the FSI is a fairly large organization 
and it has covered, I think every comunity or it manages to cover every 
community so that our communities are kept informad as to what is going 
on. Also, they are becoming involved, they see the processes taking 
place, and the interest I think xn the people of this province is much 
keener. Maybe IMn making too muck of a judgmont here. We have found that 
they are certainly veryjalort. 
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INDIAN CULTUFvAL COLLEGE - Saskatoon May 1973 
Indian Cu ltural Colleg e (May 197 3) 

In the afternoop we vicitecl the Indian Cultur6,l College which is 
located a ccnsidcrablt- distance from the University C^ampus. This 
^'College" is in fact ci kind of nerve-center for Iriclisn cultural 
and hjducational pur'3uits in the ppc^vince. In fact, the ITEP 
Pro^jram at the linivcrsity of Saskatchewan grew out of a proposal 
from the Irdian Cultural Center, and is regarded as *'our program*' 
by the FSI (federation of Gask<^Ltchewan Indians). Mr. Rodney 
GocniaiM Director of the Sankatchcv/an Indian Cultural College, 
described to us a number of **thrusts" that the Cultural Collegia 
promotes: 

1) the culture centner 

2) education liaison (throughout the province) 

3) community education (existing adult prograirs to include an 
Indian culture component) 

H) resources center 

3) art (ropresentativtes of SICC travelling around to different 
schools) 

C) teachf?r trainint^ (tiic ITEP) 

7) curriculum Joe Handley heads this project. He is on loan 
fror. thf; Lniversitv of Manitoba. 

8) r^dicinei) 

0) consultation and research (This was described as beinj? a 
rather iniportant part of the function of the SICC). 

:'r. noonias ^.xplair.ed that the ^Saskatchewan Indian Cultural College 
has bee/) accredited^ so arrangements have been m»ade with the^ 
University of Saskatchewaji to offer the program knov;n as Indian 
Teacher Lducation Pre pram 

had iPor.t interesting diocussions with Mr. Joe Handley and Mrs. 
Gail Bear. Mrs. Bear has been a teacher, and she is pr^esently 
eni;ager: in writing curriculum outlines ^or social studies courses 
with a high native cultui-^j and heritage component. It seems that 
ways ^nd neans by which these will be made available to schools 
have net yet been worked out. Initial plans are for piloting of 
these curriculum outlines in selected schools this fall. The 
intent seems to to use them first of all in schools operated 
by the Indian Affairs Department and the Federal Governments 
Excerpts from the tape-recorded interviews with Mr. Handley 4ind 
Mrs. Berr are included below* 

H. Shcrk ^.^e hdve Gail Bear and Joe Kandlev here this af-ternoon and Gail, 

you were ^joing to tell us a little bit, I think, about the way 
this organi'-sation got established. Is that right? 

G. Bear About curriculum development? 
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That*?: right. 

VJoll most of the courses have been developed at the high school 
or uri versify level. ^ 

So you are actually develop ine ^ curriculum. How are you going 
about this Gail? 

I have dent? a lot of research to find out tlie background of the 
Crcc atid the other tribes in Saskatchewan and sort of built an 
outline out of the informaticii that I gathered and I have that 
lone roughly up to grade VIII, fron kindergarten to grade VIII 
alcnp with the' teacher r-esource books and books children can use. 
We are findin^^ out mat there haven't bi^en any books developed 
that i-.ertain to the Saskatchev/an Indian people. So find that 
we ar^ zoimj^ to have to produce some of our own in the primary 
levels and going up to Grade VIII* 



What you have been doing then up until now is finding somvi that 
are in existence thai could be used here. 



Is that right? 



Yv-s. Come of them that we can start with xintil we get our own 
oroducv.'j . 

Whore h-.ve these beer, developed? 

With the Makwa merles that I got from the Peguis Publisl^ers in 
Winnipeg* They have a good set out. Mind you the set pertains 
to the people in the north but I think we can still use them. 

Then are you developing a full curriculum or just the components 
thc-^t could be included in the regular curriculum? 

V/elf the ccurs^j could be used on a reserve where there are nothing 
hut Indian cliildren and hopefully we would like it to supplement 
the existing provincial program - social studies program. 

That wa^. one of the questions we had in that brochure. We v;ere 
wondering - do you think it is really feasible to try to do that, 
to develop curriculun outlines that could be used with classes of 
Indian students as as havin;r it also useful for non-native 

students? 

Well, hopefully you could use it in an integrated situation or 
you kno\? in an Indian school or in a white school because the ^^^^-v^ 
white students need to kno\7 what's been going on in Indian schools. 

Right* Well we are certainly committed to that. What kind of 
source:: of curriculum materials are there in Saskatchewan that 
you can tap and how do you ^o about tapping them? • 
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J. Handley Htjllj in terms of programs. There are c nuirJber of experimental 
propraips that have been developed up-to-date for Indian and 
M^tiG people. One of these you can get from the Department 
of Education included in the curriculum p.uido as an appendix. 
This is dev' loped ri^.ht from grade I up to Grade IX level. 

H. Sherk Did you say you are involved in developing that? 

J. Handley I was. Merv Kcwalchii^: was involved. Rod Soonias. A number of 

us were involved in it right from 'iboi 1964.. This went on until 
about 1968. And then a committcu wos u up in Regina with the , 
Dcprirtnent of Education Cm^riculum Branch. I was on the Social 
Studies Committee and a number of us were involved apain at that 
Gtago of revising the provincial curriculum j^uide. 

H. Shork Have they been kept up-to-dntu, do vou know? Or was this a kind 

Qf a one-shot effort? 

J. Handley Ho. I left Saskatchewan three years ajro, but I think that most 
the committees wore kept as on-goin^^ committees. Although I 
have notion some cf them might have disbanded by now. 

li. Sherk And presumably wc could writ^- to Don Mc .Luod and g^it that infor- 

mation, liicidentallyj Don along with the other Western Directors 
was in Edmonton for a meeting last week and wc had so many things 
to deal v;ith we didn^t ^ct into this in detail. 

J. Handley Therii is a committee now. Tht, Department has also hired a man 
who acts basically as a lir-^ison officer. I*m not sure. I can't 
think of v;hat his name is. You could ask Don tJc ILeod and he will 
tell you. 

H. Shurk I thir.k I do have th.'«t. There was anoth^.r question that I wanted 

to ask here and you have reminded mo of it. You are talking about 
social studies. Is it basically social studies, Gail, that you 
arc working on or are you lookinp: at curriculum^ working on 
curriculum in other areas as ^'cll - for example arts and crafts 
and this kind of thinp? 

G. Bear No. Wc are starting with culture first and then possibly the 

history, then the arts. And there is a Cree language program 
going on right now, too. 

K. Sherk Art - sorjfr;one til^e is working on this? 

G. Bear Yes. Ida HcLood 

H. Sherk Oh. l>he is working here as well as at tht; university. 

G. Bfcjar No. She v/orks out of Indian Affairs but she is on loan to our 

office. 
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V/c might alco mention <incther part of the Indian Cultural College'. 
A fallow by the nam« of Smith Attamoyah is in the>3?ocess of col- 
iGctir.g a let of infprmation from old people. He is collecting 
legends, for example, - collecting these on xapc It isn't all 
storytelling - just hearing the people talking abovvt tho^ old days 
and about the pr^:3ent and the changes that have occurred. 

How are you r.etting up a library or soinething here? V/here will 
that be? Where will that be available frcm? 

Ves.^ That wi,ll b'^ available from the Saskatchewan Indian Cultural 
College. Ri^ht now it is housed ii. the Einmanual CoU^sge Buildin^r 
on the caippuB as a part of this college. If you wanted more in- 
formation ycu would'have to write here', 1U02 Quebec Avenue. 

Can y^u leQT us Gail^ how the materials 'that you ar.e pro- ^ 
ducinp (and i shouldn't keep talking about materials - really 
curriculum outlines and that's, v/hat we are primarily concerned 
about) , how arc these goinfj: t be made available to* school 
people? If wo are interested" xn getting these iniAlberta, are 
these availrJblc to us? ^ 

I think ^<'ou could get hold of thetn if vou write to the Saskatchewc»n 
Indif^n people, the Cruo. 

Do you have ^omt, kind of liaison with the Indian Education Center 
in Albert.*? Is ther^ this kind of cooperative arrangement avail- 
able . Or do you know of such things? 



6. Bear m';^ ucL't knew. 

J. Handley This is my own opinion. X feel that we aren't goinc to be selfish 
with the r*Jterialr> that wc have dev^-lcpeci. It will be made avail-' 
able but again we emphasi^io that a lot of it is only in the stage 
cf bein^ piloted and we don't feel that it is finished materials. 
A lot of thi^M tho conteT)t is applicable to Saskat^.hewan . Although 
a«air^^ ycu know, the strategies, teaching niethods and so on might 
be cf interei^:-^* 

H. Sherk Mind vou, I think we have'.^one pretty competent people in Alberta 

and you knov there are some projects underway^ too and if we cen 
cooperate in sharing v:hat is developc<f there, we ^11 be more than 
pleased to do it t<:>o. 

J. Handley I think this is very important that we do have this cooperation. 

H. Sherk ere talking about actually speaking Cree rather than using 

Cree as the language of instruction here. 

G; Boar ^^e haven't ^rotten to that stage yet where they can use it as a 

lanfuagc of instruction. • 

H. Sherk I am thinking about Tnayt>e when children come to school and they 

normally speak Cree, and they don't speak English very well. Are 
no schools actually teaching - 
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G. Bear They haven't even gene that far yet. All they are doing is in- 

richin;' thu Crce. 

J. Handloy Are you familiar v;ith the native language program in Manitoba? 

H. Sherk You i?,aJe reference to the Rocky Boy School in Montana, 

G. Bear They have written their own little booklets just like we want 

to produce from nome of their stories. They have done this; 
they have done the numbers. They have it in Cree syllabics. 
We've done this with the animals too. They ere a little ahead 
of us. Mind you I haven't been there yet but I have gotten some 
of their ^tateriols and they are really good. 

H. Shork Jo«-> you were f;ptiaking about using Cree as a language of in- 

struction, and the need for special preparation for people who 
are- going to offer such courses. 

J, Handley I<^a Wasacase iz the Cross-Cultural Consultant. 

H. Shark Is th^-t all a surname? 

J. Handl^^y Ida Wasacase*. She is Croso-Cultur.il Consultant in the Curriculum 
L^ranch^ Department of Education. Right now sho is in charge of 
pilotinp a native iangua^re program in 7 schools in Manitoba. These 
. children ar? being taurht in the native language, Cree and Sault- 
eaux. I believe the intention is to carry the program through up 
to Grade III^ gradually phase it out and use English as a lang\»age 
of instruction. Lnst year was the first year* of piloting^ I am 
not sUi^. what the r-osults hdve been but you can find this out. 

) 

H. Sherk Yos. Stan Bullock was talking about this. But we didn't go 

into a lot ^of detail. / 

/ 

J. Handley The children are being taught in Cree, i^tarting in Grade I. 

. tl. Shcrk So what you have just told us is that -Saultoaux and Cree are, 

in fact not completely different languages. 

H. Handloy They are both of the same linguistic' root . 

H. Shork You have been mentioning projects that Dr. Ralph Sabey 'and Dr. Ted 

Aoki have been involved in. 

J. Handley Yos, I v?ould like to receive more information on this subject. 

H. Sherk I have a paper on that vyritten bv T. Aoki (but I don't think that 

I bright it with me) showing how it works. V/h<^t I would suggest 
that you do though is writo to Dr. Aoki and mention to him that I 
referred to his paper and ask that he serid you' a copy. I ?m sure 
that he would be glad to do so. 
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J. Handluy 1 will fcrwar*^. tc. ycu a copy of the paper on devuloping a cross- 
cultural model for social studies. Wa ara currently developing 
that v/holo nv.»dol in Winnipeg. 

H. Shark This is ^ paper which cets out the model. This could make our 

trip worthwhile. That is the kind of thing, I thinks, that we 
' r^Ally need. Will it include suggestions for getting people 
together, for invclvinj; people. What will this model include? 

J, Handley Right ron tne r.odel is at the stage of a working paper and also 

^ job definition and description for the .students who are working 
this sunmcr at dev*^ loping the model for a further stage. Right 
now it ic at an elementery stage. 

H. Shfcirk What I am wmdering, will it suggest the* background of the people 

that will b^-* involved in the development or is it more of a curr- 
iculum itself that is outlined in this model? 



J. Handloy It's 

is based, the objectives of the curriculum, the organization, 
the methodology, an^a job description for the people who will be 
involved this sunmer in developing such scope and sequences and 
materials and whatever else is necessary. 

H. Shork I will look forward to <:etting that.' Do you think it was feasible 

to bring native Indian people together with the Metis people and 
develop a common program or should wo be working in small groups 
here and there? Do you hav^; any su<Tf est ions at all, becnuse I 
think this is a Very crucial queeition for us at this time as to 
know how we are g^^ing to proceed. So far we've been neetinp with 
the trep,ty Indian people and the Department of Indian Affairs in 
one group and with the Metis and Alberta Native Communications 
Society in the other group and really the ANCS is really serving 
both status and non-startus people. 

J. Handley Well, In my feelings they again are not that strong. V7e are all 
native pecplo- and in something like this we should all be working 
together on it. flow I know there are difficulties because of the 
Indian Act and the difference in funding and so on, but my own 
feeling is that people should be working together on this and I 
think that chis is especially true through curriculum development. 

H. Sherk V/e hope t.^ proceed this way. But right now the Indian Education 

Contr<^ people are saying to us that what we really need >.s a con- 
ference to loSk at some 9f these crucial issues. You know some of 
the Questions we ar«: raisinj,. Maybe they could be resolved at a 
conference. But the president of the Metis Association says that 
is the last thing in the %orj.a wo r.'eed; v;hat we need is some action 
and n'^t "«ii^>^e lalK. 

.1. Handley The thia^ you're never ^oinr tc tjet all Indian people thinking 
alike anyways. 
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h> Sh«rk What you are suying though is that you think that one central 

curriculurri 1*-: better than having a whole lot of small projects 
going on in individual places? We've been wondering^ since we 
see So Tiiuch divcrsicv in thinking v;hether we ought to be following 
a "Project Canada l^est Model'' with local curriculum development 
here, there and everywhere. 

J. Hajidlv'y A&ain, my own feeling here is that there is going to be more 
th-?.n one program scing on ana more and more development stage 
in curriculuiTt in every province as it is rigjit now* In Sask- 
atcbev/an we've >Tot 3 or 4 differcr^t programs soing;, on rij^ht now. 
I think we've already gpt the format but we just want to co- ' 
ordinate it with Project Canada West. 

H. Sherk They all fit into a larger pattern. 

J. Handloy Yc3. I think really what is needed leather than more small pro- 
grams is more coordinotien snd cooperation between these that 
arc already going on right now. Because you know what has hap- 
pcrod. I jusT outlined 11 different curriculum programs that 
ar'^ going on in Manitoba. I've been away from thcri for 3 years 
GO J don't know v;h?t is happening'. But I would imagine the same 
thing is happeninp in /ilborta. You know I can see, you people 
at the provincial department hive a very important role in bein^ 
able to coordinate these and bring them together, fiot so one 
controls the other but so thrt you know vmat is going on. 

H. Sherk One problem we see ripht now in promoting or sponsoring more 

curriculum development in this area even to coordinate what 
is >;oing: on is that we have an idt;a (maybe it is a false one) 
that a lot of people are in areas, of the province that are 
not readily accessible* It's not easy to bring them to Edmonton, 
this type of thing, and maybe they're not all that anxious to 
come to Edmonton. I don't know. We were wondering if we ought 
to be thinking of bringing people in there to develop curriculum 
or would it be better to have projects going on in the reserves 
or at Tort Chipcv/yan or something of this>:ind» What do you 
think? Tlidt v/ould mean that we would have iro provide coordination 
through people going out, somebody, you know, working with the 
people, like Project Canada West is doing. 

H. Handley I think I agree with you that mot^ of the curriculum develop- 
ment should go out to the community. I still thirk that there 
is a role for projects like thu one that Gail is working on 
right mA<. We have developed a broad general framework. 

H, Sherk I am sort of motivated that way. l^ut I wonder whether the 

resources ^re really available in the local area. Maybe they 
aru, r^ivbe this is exactly where they are. 

J. Handley I think this is where v/'i, like thu r.rorrams that Gail is developinir 
can provide a lot of the resources and ? lot cf the ideas. And 
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I think that people like Gail should be goin^ out and working 
TT.aybo and I'le a la Crcscc, for example in Northern Saskatchewan where 
they've tdken ovei' control of thc^ whole school, spending 3 or U 
days with the people there 5 helping then to develop or further 
refine the progr'ai:.ri that she has developed to fit their unique 
needs. Maybe we ac a Culture College also have the function of 
providing not only resource, people but reference materials as well. 

V/ell, we are going down to Rough Rock to try to find out some 
things becdUsc there seems to be a lot of controversy over whether 
they are i>eally accomplish ln;j very much that's worthv/hile. 

I was there U Vt^ars a&o. At that time we were very impressed 
with Rouph Rock. I could supply you with some papers as well 
on Rough Rock. 

We have read quite a bit about it. 

/it that time we were very impressed with it - the degree of local 
control that v;as i^iven to the people and how the people were 
makinr very effective use of it. 

Did you think that there was real control, because a lot "of the 
thines We've read suggest that they had control over who the janitors 
were and this type of thin^^ but didn*t really exert much control 
over curriculum r^nd instruction. 

Wiat we felt wac that they had a fair amount of control, even to 
the extent of being involved in the teaching. You know, when we 
were in Pouv^h Rock Demonstration School, there were a lot of 
mothers, fathers nnd sc^ on in the school and it helped a good 
deal with the language prorrau and the social studies programs. 
The thin^e that also impressed us iv> the degree to which the 
school had rporatod Navajo arts and crafts into Jhe school 
proercim. * skills reliting to sheep^ raising,, nedicine - fhey 
had a course on thisl 

iiow the Roju^h Rock Demonstration School has a new Director. Did 
you know that? .-s. Ethelou Yazzi. She was Principal before, I 
think . 

Ther^ is also the Navajo Commianity College. When we v/cre there 
U years a?o, they had the plans all drawn up for their new 
faciliciei^. 

I wrote to Many Farms. I was talking to people on the phone and 
I thought it wat. at Many Farmi^. Is tht: other place near? 

It is or'ly 100 miles or so. The Institute of American Indian 
Arts in Santa Fe is an interesting plaa^. The Director is Lloyd 
New. Ho would be very worthwhile talking to. He would high- 
poirt||the degree of success which the school has. 




J. Handley 



H. Sherk 
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JJ '^?^?^ ^ °^ P®°Pl"^ who have dropped out, 

a lot of the Indian people who have dropped out of the regular 
secondary school have been enrolled. They have a very hirh de- 
gree of success with the students. The drop-out rate is not 'very 
high. One of the reasons why is that the students have a great 
cieal cf tune m art programs and they become very involved in 
this. Tney spend half-time in art and half-time in academic 
subjects. 



This is sort of a fine art focus so that it will be somewhat 
vocational. 



V 



lli M ^" ?f appreciation. Another place is Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. If you are goinp down you have to fro to the University 
of Albuquerque and meet with Dr. Le Roy Condie who is doing a lot 
of work m both language arts and teaching English as a second 
language,. also teaching of native language and in social studies 
programs - as well as Miles Zintz. You might be familiar wich 
Miles Zmtz's book - "Education Acikjss Cultures". And there 
IS intermountaiTi School, Brighara City, Utah. I believe it is 
about 60 jTiiles or so outside of Salt Lake City. I think the work 
done m Saskatchewan £sas.i^iTr4jc<int-asrin-trt:Kcr-p bees, 



H. Sherk How we arc speaking with the Director of the Cultural College. 

Rodney Sooniaa. We will be glad to hear what you have to tell us. 

R. Soonias The Indian Cultural Center started in 1969 as the result of a 
mandate from the Indian people. This was presented to the FSI 
m the form a resolution in a chief's contract at an all chiefs" 
conference here in Saskatoon. The big concern was that of cultural 
genociae. It seems that there are so many institutions right now, 
the school, the. church, the rcedia. They are all concertedly (evem 
though It's inadvertent), they are working to replace the old 
Indian way.-^ witn the white way of life and the white way of life 
for the Indian people is not working. You know when we look at 
the number of suicide rates, the high attrition rate from school. 
You know the penal institutions are full'<>^ Indians and Metis 
and no doubt nobody can say this is all because of education. 
But I think education has had a very debilitating effect on Indian 
people, the way it is run and the purpose . I think na* the Culture 
centre was to help a person so he wouldn't be ashamed of what he 
IS. But we wanted to be abl^ to find a really Dure Indian culture 
so we went to our old people. They had lost their important, place. 
In the old days they were the teachers; they werg.. the ministers i 
they were the medicmg man; they were everything. Now they are 
relegated to nothing. And we have tried to change this. We 
wanted them to feel impo'rtant again, so that they would go out 
and teach m their own way. And holding little workshops where 
they would talk themselves and — 

ZTJSt ""^"^v^' Soonias exp.lained how resource 

Zlllt ""f^ ^^'"^ prepared through the cooperation of eld^Z 
native people who recall Indian ways and Indian legends and S^ies.) 
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Baumgardner of E. D. 
Feehan High School in 
Saskatoon, with Herb 
Calliho^ of Alberta 
Department of Lducation. 
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E. D. FEEHAN HIGH SCHOOL 



This is a high school operated by the Roman Catholic Separate School 
System in Saskatoon which has had a native culture course in its 
curriculum for some time. In fact, Merv Kovjalchuk, now with the 
Alberta Department of Education, helped to set this program up. We 
visited with Mr. Karl Bauingardnei* and Mr. Rene Poisson and managed 
to tape-record a good deal of the conversation pertaining tp this. 
program. This is reproduced below. 



H. Sherk 
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E. D. KEEHAN HIGH SCHOOL 

Saskatoon - Hay 14, 1973 

Rene Poisson and Karl Baumgardner are going to tell us about 
the intercultural curriculum that they have devised and used 
here. 

I will just give you a little background. The course began 
here about 4 years ago and it worked in conjunction with the 
Indian Affairs Branch. They provided a bit of financial backing- 
for it. They were very interested in this and so was Father 
Renaud's Department at the University of Saskatchewan. They 
had two advisors, Oon York and Joe Handley. We began the course 
by attempting to have two teachers, a teacher of Indian ancestry 
and a non-Indian. What these people were very interested, in Cand 
in fact the Department of Psychology) was to see the different 
reaction of the students to- the two teachers. As far as Father 
Renaud's group was concerned - should they train people of Indian 
ancestry or not? Anyway they discovered from the results that 
there was no major significant difference between the two. 

We would experiment with it. After the- first semester, after 
trying a new curriculum, W2 invited people from Indian Affairs to 
come. We invited the students who had taken the course, and 
teachers who were handling it, the Principal aivJ myself as the 
department chairman. We got around a table for a conference and 
we asked questions like what do you think should be offered, what 
can be in the course, not just to teach thm about Indian ancestry 
and culture but for the Indian students coming from the reserves 
in the north, leaving -their homes for the first time, living in 
a different area, what can be included in there to provide them 
with a bit of guidance as. well? And they gave some suggestions. 
Of course one of the things that we were lacking after first 
semester was materials, AV equipment to work with and so on. 

You said after the first semester, you had enough to get going. 

Right. We got started, we had basic materials like texts and this 
sort of thing, methods books. And one. thing they came through with 
was that they wanted to have more material to work with, more of an 
exploratory type of program. Second semester, we started going 
and that's when Rene came with us. 
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R. Polsson Well, by the time I had taken over the course, a type of guideline 
curriculum had been picked by the University workers In Father 
Renaud's group. A fellow who now teaches in Alberta, Merv Kowalchuk 
spent quite a few hours In the beginning to put some of this together. 
He didn't have much help at that time. Eventually I arrived with a 
type of preliminary syl labus of what was to be done and I attempted 
to follow that somewhat. I found that many areas just lacked the 
depth that It really needed so just over the years without really 
getting down and rewriting It, I have added materials here and there 
which can be useful. There are some things that I discovered after 
having done one semester. For instance, I learned that the level of 
prejudice was very high In the school toward Indian students. 

H. Sherk On the parr of non- Indians? 

R. Polsson On the part of non-Indians and also really, for some students, It 
was the reverse on the part of the Indian students. I came to the 
conclusion that this type of course, just couldn't be like an ordin- 
ary course. Somehow the amount of work that we did had to lead to 
a lowering of prejudice, to an understanding between the two groups 
that usually worked In the class. So I restructured the class a great 
deal to work with two groups. One group went to the contract type 
of Idea to obtain the material because when the students came In, 
both Indian and non-Indian, they really lacked the background as to 
facts, the facts that you need to understand this particular situ- 
ation. So as we do now, we meet on Monday as a group. That Is. In a 
sens® a lecture day. I present the plan for the we^k and then we meet 
on a Tuesday, and a Thursday and a Wednesday and a Friday In smaller 
groups, which gives us an opportunity to give thought to problems. 
One thing that 1 found is that the drop-out rate across the school of 
students of Indian ancestry drastically went down. Because at least 
, they had an, opportunity to be heard within a small group where they 

could work and also it was somewhere where they could "find themselves" 
Instead of just being lost In V very large school. 

H. Sherk The tv/o groups that you formed In the class, did you have them form 

thei r own groups? 

R. Polsson No, I formed them myself. But I at+empted to get some students of 
Indian ancestry and students of non^-lndlan ancestry In both groups. 

H. Sherk I would like to have you clarify something. You talked about the 

students not having the fact's and you talked about problems. I am 
Just wondering what kinds of things you are dealing* with. Is this 
\ a problem-oriented course; Is It a history course? 

R. fi^lsson Essentially, what I attempt to do Is to take straight Indian history. 
V We are attempting to look at the history, particularly of this prov- 

ince and across Canada from, insofar as possible, the perspective of 
the Indian people. This Is why we use people from the Culture Center 
here; we use people from the university and we use some people from 
the Anthropology Department who have hod maybe even more contact with 
Indian people. 
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Problems croppup, such as other students don't talk to them In the 
school. Well they are not Interested In straight historical content, 
even from the Indian people's perspective If they have that particular 
problem here. And so by using sonie of the historical developments, 
essentially I try to get them to be aware of the problems that they 
have now. Possibly some of the Indian people and non-Indian people 
are saying "giv^ us solutions to these particular problems", problems 
th.at they see themselves, like discrimination, for example. 

It is largely a problems-oriented course within a kind of historical 
framework. 

That's the approach that I take. I Imagine It may have been a little 
different before. I have a new curriculum which Val has put together 
here. It's a curriculum based primarily upon content and hopefully 
he wi 1 1 then come up with perhaps other methods, being a person of 
Indian ancestry himself - methods whereby some of this content can be 
applied In the high school situation. 

So you are adually bringing in some native people for the arts and 
crafts part? 

We did previously. Usually I wl I I ask the group If this Is their 
bent. It Just so happens this year there was a majority of boys and 
this Is not really their complete Interest, In that general area. I 
said all right. In replacement of that what we will do is make some 
arrangements with the Culture Center and attempt to get some of their 
people in and perhaps it won't be something that you will be dealing 
with in arts and crafts. Perhaps they can help develop other 
innovative programs which take one or two weeks. 

Have you brought these people In yet? 

No. I am still working on that. 



Who 
haven 



it would you expect that they would bring to your cicss that you 
en't had before? 



I haven't talked with Ed for a little while, so therefore I don't 
know what they have at the present time. One of the other things 
that we do - we go on field trips. Fish Creek and Fort Carlton make 
one real good trip for the students. There Is a museum and also the 
rifle pits and the trenches; they can picture themselves In there. 
The artifacts that are left from the cultures of people, give them a 
little picture anyway. And of course the artifacts from the RIel days, 
Fort Carlton has been rebuilt (It was burnt down jn 1885) and they 
put some things In there from the time. Another trip we take them on 
is from Saskatoon to Fort (continued on next pagt;...) 
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Battleford and they've done a tremendous amount in the last 
three years with a room, a log sheck, plows^ and pictures 
of towns. One thing they have there which is very interest- 
ing is a mural in the background of a map of the west with key 
figures drawJ^ in the background and with pictures of life of 
the settlers and life of the Indians in 1885. Another trip 
we have taken is to the Poundmaker Reserve, Poundmaker's 
grave site, and then back to the city. Now another area 
which some of the staff have visited just to take slides for 
the students, (it would be too far to take a class) is Fort 
Pitt and Frog Lake. 

You are getting close to Alberta. How many of these field 
trips would you take in a year? 

Economically^ we can only afford one. This year, however, 
I vant to do a short topic on Indian history and culture 
in one of my themes in level 30 Social Studies, and I want 
to try to work with the students and have them finance 
a trip. 

Karl, you are talking about possible student exchang§s with- 
in the province, would you mind repeating' this for us? 

One possibility that does exist for us is to make an exchange 
with students in the Pxegina area (there is an art museum 
that we have there) and the students from our area. We' 
can accept a. group of Regina student? on an exchange basis 
and I would assume that this has possibilities for you in 
Alberta as well . 

Kow you are talking a^out an incentive grant. How do you 
get it and what are you going to do with it? 

The provincial government has authorized the Northern Board 
for the northern areas of Saskatchewan to allocate monies 
in terms of innovat^ive grants with something which relates 
to Indian ancestry or^ curriculum development. For example, 
t\)ey have given money to people to develop curriculum, teachers 
themselves, and I am sure that from the Northern Board 
you could obtain copies of the particular curriculum that 
suits specific areas such as. buffalo and arrows. They could be 
adapted. You could enquire through the Department of Education* 
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Northern areas refer to those parts of the province that <do not 
have any municiDal government. They are blocked in a northern area 
and they finance the education. What is happening nov^ is 
that people are' demanding local control of education - they 
want their own board and the provincial government still 
providing the same anwunt of money, only they would control 
it themselves. 

What are you going to do with innovative grant? ^ 



The innovative grant that we. receive is to study the ^con- j j 
temporary sites associated with the 1885 uprising in Saskatcl;|fe^ 
We have taken slidesj it will be an audio visual product 
when it is finished; slides and using the students in Indian I 
history in Grade Xll to do the vjriting of the material, ^ 
the research of the ^terial (our own students). This is the 
whole idea 5 to incorporate Indian and non-Indian students 
into the writing of this material. Therefore, we should 
end up with a package that can be distributed throughout 
the province. 

Who owns the product and how will it be distributed? 

The product is owned hy the provincial government, We don't 
get a penny out of thi^. We just get expenses met. Just 
within a specific ran*jC. "^hey give us il ,000 to do this 
and it is over three years. If you need more then you have 
a second and a third. Then you are finished. 

How is th.s $1,000 arrived at? 

We put in a budget. 

You were talking about biases from the standpoint of the teacifier 
a while ago. You are quite willing to admit you are biased 
before you start. Where is this bias? 

I admit to the students that the bias that I will take in the 
course is on the Indian people's side. There will be enough 
of the other bias in the classroom because of this lacR of 
background and usually the number of Indian students is 
smaller. So I will take the side of the Indian people. 
However, by the time they are done they will know both sides 
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because the judgement is going to have to lie with the students. 

Can a white person really present that kind of a bias accurately^ 
Can yoii really interpret how Indian people feel? 

This is a very good question. Put it this way, in as much as 
possible, on the issues that take with perhf\ps a little PX)re 
kno\yledge that I have of Indian people's position on the issue, 
I will support that part of the issue. 

/ 

Then how do vce lake the average teacher if tliere is such a thing, 
and enable him or her to present this kind of a program in a way 
that is going to be acceptable to Indian people? 

I don*t think \fOu can throw the door open to anyone. I think 
definitely there has to be a lot of in-service education; 
possibly try to er^cour^ge people into it that have already had 
experienoe in teachirvg in schools or res^^rvQs or northern areas. 
For exatpple? Rene has had a number of years teaching in Tie I 
la Crosse and other areas. He has been living with the people 
for Quite a vhile. He has a rudimentary recognition of their 
language and I think this is important. Some people would 
probably have a great deal of difficulty handling this course. 
I think that you ha\/^ to have a feeling for the culture? and when 
you ta^lc about culture to people, it*s vhat you can't say in 
wrdsi you've s^t to learn from amongst them arKJ this is very 
important. 

You are going to talk about your curriculum outline now.. 

I just wanted to point out thot it is still in a rudfnffiwtaiy form 
as it appears on paper, still m the rudin^entary form as it came 
cut about tw years ago. Since then I added much material and. 
ivany nev^ ideas, pxany new techr>iques which I just keep partially 
in my heod and partially in my own little booklet! But Val 
Light Traveller's content curriculum which he has< come out with 
is far superior to the one I have. lle'Vl be in .the Culture 
Center; \^e'n be working out of the Cultural Center, Rodney 
Soonias should have a copy of that because I did receive one from 
the Culture Center. 

T{-Ne major part of the curriculum work was done by the Indian 
people. 
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Vte are new -talking about the waythis program got underway 
and the fact that there was in input from native people 
themselves. 

Ygs- the first part of the course is done by native people 
and their job was to develop the curriculum as well. The • 
second ye&r lAerv Kowalchuk. was involved in it and Merv comes 
by this the same way as Rene does through experience in 
Northern school work. 

I was wonderir^g if tlie program here has helped the native student 
in self-image," self-concept? 

One person I know ha.§ been h&lped because I did get the feedback. This 
was a girl who was here before and one point that she uede was 
"I can\e in here, I was ashamed to be an Indian person but when I 
left I. found out that there was nothing to be ashamed of and I 
was really proud. " 
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University of Brandon IHPACTE 

( I ndi n n end Mt^tis Project for Careers throu^^h Teacher Education) 

Dr. P. G. Haldinandaris, Director of TMPACTE spent all morning with 
us cn May 16th , 1973. He introduced us tc sev'jral members of the 
II^iPACTE staff. These included Miss Cathleen ("Casey*') Coughlin, a 
young lacy from North Dakot^i who has been here on an intereship and 
who expects to be a part of the program next yearj Mrs. Pat Porter 
who' is in charge ot administration of financial aspects; Dean ^Temper 
of the Faculty of Education v/ho also serves as an instructor in the 
IHPACTE' program: Professor Mocn^ and Professor Gibson, Professor 
Moon teaches an elementary curriculum course and Professor Gibson 
offers instruction in mathentatics methods, including some mathematics 
instruction as needed. 

After some initial discussions v;ith Dr. Halamandaris , we moved to 
a separate ropm where he very willingly r%isponded to a number of 
questions in ^ recording session.. The results of that interview, 
^ as transcribed, follow: 
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University of Brandon - Hay 16 ^ 1973 

Dr. Halamandaris J whe is in charge of tho IMPACTS program here is 
with Herb Callihoe and myself today. Dr. Halamandaris will you 
ploaso explain to us what IMPACTE is and how it got underway. 

' IMPACTE is an acronym that we us^ for Indian and Metis Project and 
Careers in Teacher Education and its overall objective is to certify 
Indian and Metis people to teach in Hanitoba< Presently the minimum 
certification requirement in Manitoba is 2 years of university 
training. These i years of university trainings the IMPACTE students 
are expected to fulfil in about 2 1/2 to 3 years, including summers. 
Students may finish in two years, less than tvzo, three years, 
depends on the input of the student. 



It 



They must be Indian students, native students? 

The students must be native students and this question was raised 
ap.ain. Particularly , the people who are ^'treaties*' are funded by 
the Indian Affairs and Metis are funded by the provincial goyei!nment. 
The question cam^, what happened if a white woman, let's say, is 
mother to a treaty and she applies for the program. This was then 
the question by the students and the students were very strong that 
thin project should be kept for^the time being only native. They 
decided the privilege should be only available to those who are 
bom native in order to eliminate any legalities that may apply to 
people of white ancestry. 



Dr. P. Halamandaris, Pi rector of IMPACTE (Indian and Metis 
Project for Careers Through Teacher I;ducation) , Brandon * 
University, Brandon, Manitoba ~- with Herb Callihoe of 
Alberta Department of Education. 
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H. Sherk And will you tell us please, how the cooperation between the feder- 

al and provincial governmt^nt was arranged; how did you manage to 
get this going? 

Halamandaris The project started with a' proposal which I submitted to the De- 
partment of Indian Affairs and Northern Development in Winnipeg, 
suggestinr; to them the study approach to the program - that the 
students will spend part of their time in the classroom and part 
of the time studying. The Indian Affairs at that time - the money 
that they had available and that they could allocate to us was 
only $50,000 and it was only for on-campus, although we wanted 
money for off -campus. So I approached different other agencies 
and the provincial government agreed to pay for the non-treaty 
people and the federal government to pay for the treaty people 
who participate in the project. 

li. rherk And I think you explained that this is worked out on a per-pupil 

basis for funding. 

Halamandaris Yes. For instance, it cost overall approximately $6000 per 
student. 

H. Sherk . We would be interested in knowing about the similarities and dif- 
ferences in the courses that are offered for the native students 
as compared with those for the majority of students. 

Halamandaris Do you mean in the schools or at the university level? 

K. Sherk Certainly at the university but you may have some comments regard- 

. ine, how the schools might be concerned. 

Halamandaris A number of courses that we have in the project and the instruc- 
tors who teach these courses are from Sociology to Psychology to 
Canadian History, Political Science. They have selected content 
to meet^tho needs of the student and by that we mean that if we 
talk about sociological problems, we like very much the instruc- 
tor to draw examples from the area. If we talk about anthropology > 
instead of anthropological examples drawn from aborigines of Aus- 
tralia or in Africa, we would like very, much for most of the 
examples. to be drawn from ^ ^rth American Indians. Kinship systems 
and so forth. So the crvro. is tlie same; the content, the empha- 
sis is somehow different. Similarly for Canadian history, we like 
very much that ^ome emphasis is placed on the native historical de- 
velopment such as the treaties in Manitoba where the Riel i^ebellion 
occurred and so forth. But I have to say in many instances the 
regular course is repeated. What I want to say over here, the stu- 
dent cares for a good course in history and with an emphasis in 
native histox'y. But if it is only for the sake of native history, 
then I would &ay that Lliat is nyt a good course plan. I am not sure 
if I have answered your question. In some high schools now I 
know for instance that we have a center in the Pas. They have 
developed a department of native studies from high school and so ^ 
an, instructor over there v;ho is a native person, he teaches native 
history over there and they have native languages. So our students, 
^ in fact this instructor, is also a session lecturer for IHPACTE 

and he teaches two -courses for IMPACTE. 
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Is this a sociology approaoh rather than a history one? 



Halamandaris The course on contemporary peopl^j is a course within the native 
studies in the anthropology department. Now the other course 
is Canadian native history. 



H- Sherk 



Now we are getting into your program here in the IMPACTE project. 



Halamandaris Yes, but it relates to what is the trend in some high schools 

in Manitoba nov/j the development of native studies emphasis whether 
it is language^ culture, art within the school. 



H, Sherk 



Is this for all students? 



Halamandaris This is for all students, for instance in the Pas. This is for 
all students. For instance, I have been told that many white 
students arc interested in this area of Canadian and native stu- 
dies. 

H» Sherk You menti(infcid languages, Mill you toll us what the situation is 

in regard to native languages at both the university and in the 
schools. 
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In languages we have here Dr. Boyce who has his degree from Yale 
in language in linguistics, and since the program started we have 
developed two full courses in Cree. One course is for non-speakers 
of Cree and the other one is structured Cree which implies if you 
know the Cree how do you go about and teach it . Grammar and so 
forth. Similarly we have courses for Saulteaux, This coming fall, 
73-7U, we start a new course in Sioux language. Also we have a 
course in teaching Lnglish as a Second Language and a course that 
>/e introduce this coming fall, two courses in introduction'to lin- 
guistics as part of the total development of language. 

In teaching English as a Second Language, would that be for teach- 
ing students with any linguistic background or is that speci- 
fically geared to the native linguistic patterns? 

Teaching English as a Second Language is specifically geared for 
Algonquin or if we can say native teachers of Indian languages 
that would be able to teach English and what are some of the prob- 
lems that we will encounter in teaching English language to Indian 
children. 



H. Sherk 



ERIC 



Now have you had an opportunity to read that little ^-page brochure 
that V7e prepared with some questions on it? You will notice that 
we had two categories there with regard to native language. One 
was using the language as a language of instruction and you stated 
earlier in our discussion that in certain parts of Manitoba this 
is being done. I would like to hear more about that now and also 
to what extent, if at all, are Cree or other native languages being 
taught (the structure of them being taught) to students. We see 
two possible focuses, one is using the language of instruction and 
the other really teaching the language. 



'Malamandaris 



H. Sherk 



The implication for our students is that in many areas our stu- 
dents v^ould go out and teach Grade I, II 5 maybe III in their native 
tongue. They would give instruction in Grade I with the social 
s:uJie3 or langua(je erts.. They would teach the Ci^ee with English 
as a second language* Tliere arc approximately five schools in the 
llor'th that they ^carted teaching Ct^ec in Grade 1 5 11* and III with 
En£;lish ar. a second language and as the year progresses, the shift 
is towards English so by Grade IV the stucSent has knowledge of 
Crco and he ha?^ also :;nowledge of English at the same time. The 
r^iccrirfiondf^ Lions how wo develop - ;;c \7crk very closely together 
with zh2 DcpartiT.ant of Education and the Manitoba Indian Brother-' 
hooc and the trends that they jihow in their language curriculum 
approaches. We fcllo\; the sane trends to prepav-e the students for 
these trends that ar^ followed by these oiY^anizations. For instance > 
we knov very \/ell tliat the Curriculum Branch and the MIB are hav- 
ing the Sv^hools to teach Cree, particularly Croe, in Grade I. 

/rn theje two separate approaches or are the Nir and the Curriculum 
Br«inch cooperating on developing curricula? 



Halamandaris 



l^ell, they aoe cooperating in many instances- They agree in seme 
instarc3S. SoTnetimes there 5c a different direction that they take. 



II. Sherk 
Hal amandc^ris 



Ther^ are two separate - 

It might be said for compaiison that the Manitoba Indian Brother- 
hood is che counteroart of the Indian A'^socialion of Alberta. 



H. Sherk 
Hcllaniandaris 



They ar^ developing their own curricuinai outlines? 

For iiiStance, through the Ccpartment of Education, we like lo de- 
velop the cuvriculuin so it \aould be implemented across the province 
wherever there er^ Indian Mds in Grade I. V/e were approached 
by one Indian recGrvo liKo say Fort Alexander where they have 25 
teachers and ::hey told we as 1 wenr there for the chief to discur»s 
the poGsibilLty for having IMPACTE establisbsd a centers ''We 
give you the money , we j^ive you the people and we, in two years, 
would 3 ike our teachers who are Indians to teach our children in 
Saulteaujc'*. 



H. Sherk 



Halamandaris 



Does this niean they are only anKious to have them for teaching the 
largxv-g-^? 

Thfiy like to have also ndtivci teachers for native kids. Because the 
trend over here is also th'^ Indian control of education. 



H. Sherk 

Halamandaci 
H. She 




Could I move from that to another related question? How do the 
exprfctations of the treaty Indians compare with those of i^on- 
treaty - in other words the Metis people? 

expectations in terms of course requirements or - 

Yes. V/hat kinds of things would they like their children taught? 
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Halamandaris I think starting this year, we are formulating a comndttco that 

we call Community Feedback Committee. The purpose of that Commun- 
ity Feedback Committee is, we get other people from various areas. 
Metis and Treaty Indians. Parents or older people, they are in- 
volved in educa^'.oii^ The idea of this ccmmittee is to take some of 
the local needs that the community will have in terms of school. 
Vihat do they need that we didn't know, and we bring it back to 
the university and through the IMPACTE curriculum committee, ue 
try to formulate a course that we can send to the Senate to be 
approved and be put in the calendar. So, in this v:ay v:e can have 
the input of th<i^"community need. We try to formulate it in a 
course that would be officially accepted by the unAversity and then 
we try to teach this course with the proper person involved • For 
instance 5 there is another approach we tried over h-ere. We had 
the course which was Contemporary Native People. We asked the 
Manitoba Indian Brotherhood and they organized this course the 
way they wanted it. For instance, v/e had a chief who came and he 
discussed the self-government reserves, what it means "fo be a 
chief and so forth. We had Joe Keeper who discussed xhe aspects 
of the Indian. identity. We had George Monroe who discussed the 
Indian or native organizations. Metis and Indian peoples. Anothe.p 
person spoke about Indian religion and Indian cultu^'^e. had a 
number of people and this was open to all students - IMFACTE and non- 
IMPACTE. We had an enrolment of approximately 52 students in 
this course. 

Do you have any courses that will acquaint the students with na-- 
tive arts and crafts and this ki?hd of thing? What is youv ap- 
proach to that aspect? 

Halamandaris There are so many things to be done and in this 2 1/2 years, we 
try to set priorities - 



H. Sherk 



H. Sherk 



Halamandaris 



That is the number, the amount of time that a student would r^ov- 
mally spend in the program. 

Two and one-half to three years. So we try to give him the prior- 
ities and then from there on - when I say priorities ^ in terms of 
what he requires in order to be certified. So, what he requires - 
he should have a course in Ed. Psych.; he should have a course in 
Methods Arithmetic; two half -courses in Language Arts, a .lOvrse 
Science Methods and a course, two courses, in elementary curricu-um. 
So the rest of the courses, we try, for instance, art method^, 
to teach art in the schools is an optional courr.o. But have 
invited as a lecturer in that course, an accomplished artist, 
native, from Island Lake and he taught the teaching of art fro.ii 
his own point of view, using existing materials vrhere this school 
is going to be and not expecting to get the sophisticated mater- 
ials that maybe in one school cannot be found, and from that ap- 
proach we have, let's say, a native input in the tcdching of art 
methods. 



H. Sherk 



ERIC 



I think v/e could turn to another question and that is the one on 
certification. Will there be any restrictions placed tJpon the 
graduates from the IMPACTE program with regard to the kir)Afi of 
teaching tljat they may undertake? 
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Halamandaris 



The certificate is a regular certificate that a Grade II teacher 
will receive in Manitoba. 



H. Sherk Grade II, now what does that mean? 



Halamandaris 



H. Sherk 



Halamandaris 



ERIC 



Level II. That is two years university training. That is every 
student who completes a two-year university training, this is the 
certificate that he is going to get. The student will be eligible 
to teach in any school in *Mnitoba, elementary and junior high. 
This certificate, there is no restriction, there is no such thing 
that he should teach north or south. The i^estrictions are very 
open and apply to any student. It depends a great deal where he 
is going to get a job in terms of his experience, in terms of his 
ability to teach in a competitive field of teaching. 

Another question that I think is not too far away from this one 
in relationship; it has to deal with teachers already certificated 
who have been working with native people or who may work with them. 
You have indicated to us that cooperating teachers that are super- 
vising the native students in the IMPACTE program sometimes re- 
quire a period of in-service. I think this has implications for us. 
Hew do you go about preparing non-native people for 'dealing with 
native students in the first place, and even if they don't have 
native students, for presenting an understanding viewpoint in 
dealing with the whole question of native peoples today? 

I think we don't claim right here that we have the remedy for that 
or what we are doing as a panacea but this is a long process in 
trying to change the attitudes of some people that they have some 
stereo-type ideas about Indians. This cannot happen in one yearj 
it is a long process and is a long preparation for that. What we 
try to develop is a kind of awareness to the teachers. The prob- 
lem is, that if we have a student who for some reason didn't show 
up in class or he let down the teacher in preparation and so forth, 
then right avay there, is this; "Well we know who are the students," 
and we try to caution the teachers that such generalizations, do not 
lend themselves to a betterment of change in attitude. So we de- 
veloped a kind of new approach last year. Last year we developed 
a program that had 3 components and one component was a kind of 
intercultural education or Indian awareness. You had native pe^D- 
ple coming in to speak about some of the problems. We had some 
of our students who came in to speak about their lives and some 
of the problems they encounter - for instance, it is a very sim- 
plistic thing, like finding a babysitter. V/hat does this mean to 
the student teacher? She couldn't go to school one day; she 
couldn't find a babysitter. This is really a realistic problem 
and this is one thing. The other thing is with the human relation- 
ship aspect. It doesn't matter if you have a native student or 
not but how do you deal with him in the same classroom with another 
person in a team teaching approach. The third component that we 
had was some of the kids need supervision. How do you supervise, 
cind I think the case of supervision is too problematic not only 
because of implications but in general, how do you supervise in 
general student teachers? What do you observe? What is considered 
to be a competent teacher? These are problems that are with us# 
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H. Sherk 



Halamandaris 



H. Sherk 



Halamandaris 



H. Sherk 



Halamandaris 



ERIC 



It seems to me that what you are saying (you haven't actually 
said this), - it seems to me there is an implication here that 
the selection of the people who are going to be teachers and the 
kinds of awareness or if I may use the word, sensitivity, to 
other people is rather crucial regardless of whether teachers 
have been prepared for dealing with native or white children. 

Yes, I think one important thing is how much empathy these tea- 
chers have for working with native students. We neecl a person 
who is willing to help and be tolerant and be flexible and be pa- 
tient because this is an important thing, I mean you cannot go 
by only one thing j say, "V7ell he didn't show up today". Very 
often it happens that the teacher discusses a few examples with 
the student but the teacher doeSn't get through to the student. 

Do you think that it is a worthv/hile approach or procedure for De- 
partments of Education to take to follow some kind of in-service 
activity? Do you think that a teacher can be made more sensiti "e 
to the values and concerns of native people through that kind of 
activity or do you have any suggestions at all as to ways and 
means of doing this, admitting that it is a long tedious process? 

Well, I think there are many teachers who need help; they have 
expressed this and they don't know where to get it. This is the 
one thing that many teachers say, "We need help^ we have ques- 
tions and we don't know whom to ask". 

So there is a need here that should be spoken to. Dr, Halamandaris, 
I would like to ask one more question now, about the program. It 
has to do with the off-campus courses. Will you explain to us, 
please, why xho courses are being offered off-campus? I think 
that there may be some implications for Departments of Education 
here, too. 

We have in the px^ject three centers off -campus and the idea of 
these three centiirs off -campus is to give an opportunity to pro- 
spective teachers who have the ability to become certified teachers 
that never had the opportunity to go to university due to family 
commitments, for instance. You have a wife v/ith eight children, 
her husband has a small job somewhere in the area and she has 
worked fur 10 years as a teacher-aide and for her in order to be 
certified, she has to quit her community, her family, and go to 
university, either Manitoba or Brandon to receive the proper train- 
ing. Then come back after three years and then interrupt family 
ties, community ties and very often what has happened is that 
somebody goes out of the community and then comes back, the com- 
munity does not accept them automatically; they are outsiders* 
Well you have now the training and you come to tell us what to 
do but a continuous process of being in the community and of re- 
ceiving your instruction there without being interrupted ^ you are 
part of the community, I have to say in some communities, this 
works very well; in some communities, it does not, I want to give 
you an example. Over here they are training police officers in 
the community. The same idea was behind this, to train police 
officers in the same community and live in the same community and 
this did not work because of the very close ties that they had with 
the people; the policeman could not carry on his own task, as a 

■- ■> 4 7 
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policeman, objectively; so there was some kind of a decision made 
that this should be different. The same thing applies olso hero 
in teaching. Is the teacher who teaches here comfortable here in 
this community where everybody knows her? This is the question. 



H. Callihoe 



Halamandaris 



Dr. Halamandaris, ycu have mentioned a couple of your off-campus 
courses; I am wondering if all of the training is talcen in all 
of these off-campus programs. Is all of the training taken in 
the field? In other words, in the full 2 1/2 to 3 years. 

Yes and No. The instructors are going to the various centers 
and they teach the courses. The students are expected to be on- 
campus in the first term for three weeks v;here they receive intense 
instruction here on campus and then for another three weeks in the 
second term for additional instruction. There is a problem in that 
resources in the off -campus area are not adequate at the prerent 
time, the library and so forth. So they have to come on campus 
to receive this instruction. 



H. Callihoe Very good. I weis wondering about the average age of your students 
and also the marital status. . 



Halamandaris 



They range about the age 19 to 42 with a mean of 24 years of age. 
The average is 24 years of age. Most of our students are married. 
We have a number who are not. But most of them arc married. 



H. Callihoe So this would be one reason for off -campus coux'^ses as well. 



Halamandaris 



H. Callihoe 



Halamandaris 



H. Sherk 



Halamandaris 



ERLC 



Yes, off-campu£> does not mean that off -campus we have only warrie^l 
people. We have even single ones in the off-campus area. 

I was also wondering about your tutoi^s. Are they graduate students, 
certificated teachers or university staff, this type of thing. 

The tutors usually are third-year university students. Very oflen 
we have 35 teachers with 3 or 4 or 5 years of university training 
who tutor our students. In many cases wc have some specialists 
like speech^ specialists or others who tutor our students. In some 
other areas, university instructors go out in the various centers. 
They have a built-in tutoring session for them so it depends a 
great deal on the need, subject area and v/hat we can offer. 

Perhaps, if I may interrupt here, this might be a good time to ask 
a question about the way that up-grading is incorporated into some 
of your regular courses for these people. 

As I mentioned before, the university operates - the IIIPACTE project 
operates an alternate admission policy so we have students who 
range from Grade VII to Grade XII with the majority of students 
ranging from Grade X to XI and the students do not have to go through 
a Grade XII equivalent in order to be admitted. They are admitted 
automatically in the program and the projects provide the additional 
support services for those students. It might take longer than the 
regular students; the regular student with a Grade XI might take 
about two years to get through with summers. A student with lesser 
background would take probably 2 1/2 to 3 years to complete the cer- 
tification requirements. 
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H. Callihoe 



Halamandaris 



H. Callihoe 



Halamandaris 



H. Callihoe 



Halamandaris 



H. Sherk 



Halamandaris 



II. Sherk 



c 



I have one more question on native languages. What are the me- 
thods used in teaching tht. native language to your teacher trainees 
and perhaps more specifically the use, for example, syllabics, 
the Cree syllabics or the Latin alphabet when these courses are 
taught? 

In ttit Cree, the Cree syllabics are being used in the Cree language. 
In the Saulteaux, the Latinized alphabet is used and in the approach 
that we have, very open, we use native students v/ho speak the lan- 
guage to teach the others who do not speak the language. 

One ether question with regard tc syllabics. Do you have any 
knowledge of courses that are now being taught in public schools? 
In other words, is syllabics starting at the Grade I level or do 
they start at say a higher level, around Grade IV, Grade V? 

V/ell, the Cree and Saulteaux, I cannot answer this question, but I 
know that the Cree is taught in Grade I. I cannot say exactly 
what approach is being taught. For instance, Saulteaux is going 
to be like in our alphabet but in Cree, I think they try to have the 
syllabics to use. 

The reason for my question is that we think perhaps that it may be 
difficult for a child coming into schools speaking Cree then learn- 
ing to write Cree in the Cree syllabics and having to change over 
to a Latin alphabet at a later date. We were wondering if it might 
be better to use a Latin alphabet at the Grade I level and perhaps 
change to syllabics say around Grade IV. 

I think this question really would not depend on the child. It 
would depend a great deal on the community - what do they use as 
the Cree writing system - because if they use the syllabics and 
they use the Latinised alphabet then it becomes a very sensitive 
matter over here and the issue could be are you changing our lan- 
guage? It has to be looked at within the community and the commun- 
ity has to bf consulted. 

\/hat kinds of materials are available in this area of native culture 
and native history and so on upon which you can draw and which also 
might be available to people teaching in the schools? 

Our library here at the university has a good stock of material, 
of books, speeches, tapes, in native languages, even published ma- 
terials. Whenever possible we get it at the university, and these 
materials are available not only to our students but also for tea- 
chers who are teaching in the public schools to use. We try to 
develop films and for instance, we encourage our students to develop 
slides or other matexuals in social studies that could have input 
for their ov;n areas. We cannot say that v;e have succeeded in that* 
V/e are in the second year of operation right now and as we go on 
we hope the interest of the students will be mor^ towards this area. 

Really they are involved here in a kind of curriculum development 
process in this area. Perhaps we could ask you now what kinds of 
things we ought to be aware of in which a good deal of success in 
working with native people and developing curriculum components or 
in helping to educate native people have been achieved and also what 
kinds of things should we be aware of which might cause problems? 

ii 
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Halamandaris I think a very important thing in any type of teacher training or 
developing materials is the participation of the native community 
and participation of the nativ:: community not only at a consultative 
basis, but actual participation and carry-through in the project. 
I think the native community suggestions should be in such a way 
that can really be implemented. For instance, as I mentioned 
before, we have the wlders and we want to get the needs of the elders 
in a course at the university level so v/e can teach it in the commu- 
nity and we can use people of the community to teach that course. 
1 think if we can get the university to go about and make these 
changes, this is possible. One of the main difficulties, I believe 
is that it depends at what level is either the university structure 
or the academic area that yv-^u have to deal with, or with the depart- 
ment that you have to deal with (a bureaucratic approach). Things 
have to be open, tried, fail, and then tried again and improved 
and tried again and fail. You cannot expect that something is 
going to be tried once and that is goings to be the end of it. There 
has to be the flexibility of openness and realizing that we are 
going to try and maybe we can fail but we can 'try again and this 
should be maybe one direction that you should have in mind. 

H. Cherk Well that is very useful and helpful and I have one last question. 

It seems to me that there may be an implication in what you have 
just said that wo jhould be going out to the local native commun- 
^ ities rather than bringing people in from there to work with us. 

What is your experience in^that? 

Halamandaris I think goin^ out and also thw feeling that should be there, there 
should be that I am not just consulted - give my idea and then what 
happens? Because the next time you go out there, there should be 
something that is alright - what do you want to do? We can help you 
to do it yourself and maybe we can assist ycu in doing something. 

H. Sherk To what extent are people prepared to come in and work here, though? 

After you have made the initial contact wherever the people are, 
are they prepared to come into the university, into the city and 
work at the problem then? 

Halamandaris That depends on^^the commitments of the people. For instance, to 

get a chief to work in a project like that would be kind of diffi- 
cult with all the tasks he may have in his oWn reserve and his prior- 
ities. But educational consultants, for instance, we have a humber 
of education officers from the bank being with us and participating 
in our activities. 

H. Sherk Well thank you very kindly Dr. Halamandaris. This has been a most 

interesting and informative morning. 
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ROCKY BOY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
ON THE ROCKY BOY IHDIAII RESERVATION 
HEAR BOX ELDER, MO N T/iNA rHURf^DAY MAY 17 > 1973 . 

Having left Brandon at approximately 2 o'clock on .Wednesday , May 
16th > and by driving into the evening and getting an early start 
on Thursday., we manajccd to arrive at Havre, Montana, shortly after 
noon on Thursday. We contacted tlr. Gerald Gray, the Superintendent 
of Schoolnj on the Rocky Boy Reservation , wd he invited us to core 
out to tho ochool immediately. This we did, and we were priv- 
ilep^S to hold discussions with Mr. Gray, and some members of the 
Rocky Boy Elementary School staff - in particular, those associated 
with the bilingual and bicultural project, until nearly 6:00 p.m. 

We were given a most gracious welcome at Rocky Boy. We were taken 
throufji the school and wo were also showr ancillary aspects relating 
to instruction at Rocky Boy. A ^^bilingual and bic\iltural" program 
is under development here as a result of special funding that has 
beeiV procurred through Title I and other grants from the U. S, 
Office of Education. This bilingual and bicultural aspect of the 
rocl-y Boy instructional program is being integrated into the Montana 
State curriculum to provide a special native culture and heritage 
component . 

He considcjr ourselves to have been very fortunate in the kind 
reception that v/e received at Rocky Boy 5 for several reasons. 
First cf all, the school is undergoing expansinn. Several large 
trailers :re currently being used as offices and to house ancil- 
liary aspects such as production center which is an audio-visual 
media production area and print shop used in the preparation of 
instructional materials. I had been advised by Hr< Gray before 
leaving Edmonton that visits from outside points were being dis- 
couraged at this time because of the crowded conditions at the 
school and the congestion v:hich was resulting from the construction 
of a pow wing to be added to the Rocky Bny School. However, 
possibly because of a previous contact that Herb Callihce had 
made with Mr. Gray v;hile 'at a conference in Billings, and, due 
to tho factr, that staff members at the Rocky Boy School are keenly 
awar«- of dev.^lopments relating to native education in Canada and 
arc familiar with a nuipher of developments here 5 together with the 
fact thot wc were planning a tour to a number of places and this 
made it difficult to schedule a stop at Rocky Boy which would be 
mo^.t convenient to the people th<^re, Mr, Gray very graciously 
agreed to having us come at this time. 

Wo w« ro literally ^l-ianded the Kcy^* to Rocky Boy Klcmentary School 
and its personnel. We were free to visit ony of the classrooms j 
and, in f^ct wero given guides to facilitate this. But, even 
more important) staff momb.^rs who hcd been involved in both the 
planning and tho carrying cut cf the bilingual and bicultural 
program as well ns the Career Opportunities l¥o§ram (an on- 
rcservation program of teacher preparation directed by the Northern 
Montana f.tcxte College at Havre/ Montana) were available for 
consultation. 
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We were able to tape record interviews with quite a few of the people 
involved in developing curriculum materials and in" offering the 
program of instruction at Rocky Boy. Transcriptions of these inter- 
viov/s appear b<^low. 



Interviews with Personnt^l of the OCurriculum Materials) Production 

Canter 



ROCKY BOY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



H. Shork 



K. Callihoe 
L. Denny 



MONTAI^A - Hay 17, 1973 

We have Mario Patacsil with us to tell us how things are done in 
the production center. We j^Iso have Larry Denny her© who works 
in this center as uell. These fellows have taken special courses 
in print shop operation and they make booklets and filmstrips and 
all kinds of things. 

Larry, I wonder if you wouldn't mind telling us brie ly how you 
prepare your materials for classroom use . ^ 

Our materials start with storytellers. They come in and tell 
stories, different types of stories in English. Then* we have , 
Cree interpreters who take this English, write dov/n the stories 
in Crce and all the work they do they bring out here and we try 
to put it on paper. We read the stories ourselves, draw the 
illustration, put them on paper. We have a cultural artist here, 
v/ho does all that work. That's how the booklets are made. 



H. Callihoe I wonder if you wouldn^t mind telling us Mario what types of 

machines you have here and brit:ifly how they c\re used in preparing 
these" materials . 



n. Patacsil 



L. Denny 



H. Sherk 



Mo have quite a bit of equipment here. The artist does the 
illustrations and paste-ups and w,e bring them over here to the 
copier J we make a copy and plates and we make the plates and 
we move it over to the press. That's -^/here all the production 
is done and we have a dark room for developing filmstrips and 
for taking different types of pictures; we also develop them 
hero. He have ^ot kids that come out; wo have an enrichment 
program here: they come out here and MOvk v;ith us. They learn 
how to develop different kinds of film^ learn how to do a little 
art work and paste-ups, help us out here making th,e booklets. 

Wfi have an off-set camera that we use for enlarging or reducing 
any size we want ; any type of letter or pictures we can reproduce 
in block and white. 

Is it mostly materials for students to study that you are pro- c 
paring here? 
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L. Danny 

H. Sherk 

L. Donny 

H. Callihoe 

L» Donny 



H. Sherk 



L. Baker 



H. Sherk 
L. Baker 



H. Shork 



L. Baker 



Yes. >^ 

1 notice soinu of the things here are for pow-wow and things ^ 
that kind. 

It all ties in with the Cultural School and the kids. 

I notice your r.iatcrials are done in different colors too. Would 
you mind tilling us how you go about /doing this? 

V?oll color 5 all it is, is merely- putting a different color ink 
on a press and running it on paper. There is no trick to it^ it's 
just a matter of you deciding which coloring you would like the^ 
story or booklet to. be in. If you wanted it black, I'll make it^ 
in black. If ycu want a copy or the front page done in blue on 
r:old paper, I do that by merely changing ink on a press with a 
different color of ink on the press. 

We are now talking to Lynn Bak^r, a linguist in the bilingual 
profrnm here ?t Rocky Boy in Montana. Lynn will you please tell 
us about this bilingual program - what kinds of things you are 
doin(^ and the number of people involved and so on? 

We have anproximately 12 people involved in the bilingual program 
- nine of whom are paid by the funds of Southern Bilingual Project. 
We have a Director Ohj I should say all the people involved in 
the project wxcept myself, are Indian and we have nine people paid 
by the project. We have a director, a linguist, myself, two Cree 
specialists who do the actual teaching in the classrooni apart f .om 
developing their own materials, a bilingual secretary and a trans- 
lator who is kind of a jack of all trades, and throe people who 
work in our materials production center, i cultural artist, Billy 
Day Child, wh-: has had five years graphic arts experience in 
Dallas. Larry Donny is the printer and he 'has worked about six 
years in Venture, California, as a printer and Mafio Patacsil who 
is our audiovisual technician. 

VJhy do you need so many people here In the production industry? 

Wo have to create all our own materials^ 'When we started the program, 
really 1*11 say in 1971. we had no materials to work with. There^ 
have been a lot cf things written on the Crces but there was nothing 
written for qse in schools. And so we had. to begin right from 
scratch to develop everythin^T we needed including worksheets and 
any kinds of instructional borks ? tapes, and filmstrips. We had 
'just nothing to work with. 

Do you tiiink that, what you have produced could be used elsewhere? 
Is there any plai{ for producin?' this and making it available else- 
where? 

This is one of the problems that we have come up against recently. 
When we originally started the bilingual program, we made an 
agreement with the old people that the information we received 
from them would not be sold' at any time and we are very strict 
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about followinr this rule- ,Wo*vo had probably five dozen requests 
in the last two years from people wanting tc buy our material and 
th.'. Institute of Airoriccm Indian Literature (I don't know exactly 
w'.iat it is called) in New \ork City/rhey wanted to buy X-^OOO of 
everything we-^ut out and they'd pay us any price we asked for thejn 

This brings us to something wc are vary concerned about o the sen- 
sitivities of the people involved. We are very anxious to get the 
cooperation and more than that, get deep involvement of thi3 Indian 
pboplo in our area and yet we are very concerned about those 
sensitive areas. Perhaps you could tell us why they don't want 
to have chose repro<iuced? Do you know why? 

I just hc^ir'-': severe! things. I think one of the problems is that 
for so Iciig c'nthropologists have come in e\nd relied upon Indian 
people as informants and they have obtained either their Ph. D. 's 
or a b^)ok through the use of Indian people and not given anything 
to the Indian. 1 just think thei^ iv> ac^fear and I know we had 
this problem v;hen wc started out,, a fear that we were poing to 
take the materials an<' use them for seme hideous purpose. And 
then the other problem that we've come up against or the other 
thinp that people have told mo is that these materials are not 
necessarily sacred, not the ones wc arc using, but nevertheless 
they don't belong, to anyone but the people here, at Rocky Boy 
an! that pv,rhapc somi. of the legends and stories if they were 
dissemin--ted throughout the country, people would laugh at 
them. They wouldn't underst?-n4 them. They wouldn't unHcrstand . 
the noaninp behind them and so this is the other thing. They, 
just don't v;ant people who don't understand the Indian ways to 
havc control of these booklets. 

How let-s sv'itch gears a little bit. That is very helpful. Will 
you care to toll us somcthinp, about the programs ycu are producing 
the actual 'Cree language progroms. ^ 

V/c have thre^ basic series we are v/orking on. Tlie first series,^ 
is a laaguap<i arts series. V/e've developed 7 beginning rd'ader 
workbooklets. Ve have developed a Cree alphabet book, which 
explains the 36 characters of the Croe alphabet. I might say 
wo' w.' working with kindergarden, Sirst and second grades right 
now and that's the third grade. But most of :the materials we 
developed cari be used by any ,wade. As I said in the instructive 
portion of our m'iterials development, we've 'done the Cree alphabet 
book, wo hrvo a Creo numJ^or book. We've got 7 Cree readers with 
n. kind of patterned workbooks r'::ally. We've got a Rocky Boy 
Handbook of plants in which wo photographed 100 plants that I've 
seen on the reservation and wa've had our twibal elders write a 
brief description of the Indian use for thof>e plants. How we 
* haven't recorded, any medicinal uses. Thoy didn't want that so 
wc lust used, for example, red willow is taken and peeled in a 
certain w^y so that the part between the bark and the wood can 
bo mixed in with tobacdo and we describe these sorts of things, 

edible and non-edible berries, for exarrcJle, and edible roots, 

thin^^s like this. 
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Is it truly ^^ilingual and bicultural then. These two things go 
together. 

You canH separate the languages from the culture. We havu de- 
velopeu the family-at-home booklet which is just a simple little 
coloring boo^., rcallv ^nd it talks- about one of the problems we've 
come up apainsx - that j.n most of our cjmmercial materials, when 
they talk about the family, they 'talk about the mother cind the 
^ather and t:x tbr:o kids and the dog. And in the Cree family 
this is not thi^ traditional family. The traditional family is 
perhaps thL- mother, porhaps th.. father but the kids and certainly 
the prandpart-nts or at l^as>t one jzrandparent and it is completely 
different. We have developed the syllabic character workbook and 
then a porcupine book which is kind of a feeble attempt at a 
language c?.rfcsr no an oxpcrlence r:;tcry,and wo hope to redo that 
and do some more things. Now that is in v/hat wc might call a 
lanruape arts series; and then apart from rhiSj we have developed 
ot.verol books of l^:gonds and these are basically *^WE-SAK-KE-Chak'* 
legends and other types of legends. 

What is '^N^E-SAK-KE-CHAK*'? What doe*^ that mean? 

lt*s a name of a j^roup of characters. I know a lot of people 
[riisund',:rstand thoso storie.s. You read the story and it seems 
like a very funny little story and so forth, ^ut as you read 
the^e and if you try to understand, each story has. a meaning 
in it. This is the old tradition - ti^aditional way that 
children were taught say 200 years ago and in these stories you 
will find a teaching of right and wrong and a definite moral to 
the story and sometimes two (oorals to the story and then perhaps 
it appears to be funny but you will find on ending and a reason 
why o.,rtnin animals ara a certain color and so forth. Actually 
tho roasono for animals buing coi^t-iin colors and so forth is not 

important as thu morals of the story. For example "The Closing 
Ey(^. krice'* is about this charactv^r •^WE-i:;AK-Kr:-CIIAK*' . He gets 
hunjTrv and l^e tbios to trick scic duc^s and the ducks are very 
curious c^.nd so he can trick them. He tricks them into closing 
their oyes and dancing and while they are closinn their eyes and 
d'^ncinr arounct he wrings their necks, so he can now have ducks 
for j.'uppv.r. Well, one of the ducks peeks nnd then thv.y all take 
off 'ind the '.'HO that peeked is the last one to start to run and 
WE-SAK-KE-CIIAK kicks Iiim and br^-aks hJs hip* 1 The end of the 
story is- th.tt this is why ducks v/addle today. But in the story 
r-^.re many meaninr.s- tfe^ n^ednings like don't he too curious, don't 
poke y^ur noco into where it's not wantc.dl '^nd perhaps you could 
read into it don't cLx^* your eyes for anybody you know, keep 
awake. Then we have got stories and legends series and I suppose 
' we've probably got 5 books done in finished form plus about 60 
others in manuscript form, both Cree and Enf^Lish. 

y,ome of these sr.^m to v\c to be beyond Grade 11 level. 
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L. Baker The kindcrrc^rten :nu Grndc 1 level oan't roa^. these. But wc have 

t?.pcs, cassette tapes, one side in Cree^ the other side in English 
and they ean tell you to turn the page or they ean read alonp or 
look at the pictures nnd listen to what you arc saying, 

H. Sh'dV^ But they --re n<.t all that interested in th.- English port. Is that 

ripht? 

L. Baker Ho, that's net riccessariJ.y true. We have a lot of kids who. would 

just ns soon he-*r it in Enplish. But like I s^y the tapes are Cree 
on side 5 En;^lish t!iu othor side. They can listen tc it in whichever 
lanf ua< e thev choose. ' JUt wc*ve dcn%. the books ^ you can see up 
licrc is the Enrlish ar.d then here is thci Crce. We've gotten the 
story in Crce, then we've translated it to Eng^lish and of course 
our second praderc ar^. learning' to read in Creo and they road fairly 
well but they can't read complicated things like this. Wc hope by 
thw end of next year they woiiH have too much difficulty reading 
this. So apart from the sxorics we've cot what we call perhaps 
cultural and historical stories. We've got the story developed 
on th«j role of the Croe fra^dfathor^ the traditional role of the 
Cree i;;randmother ^ how babic. get their names. This is one of the 
— things that our kids really don't feel and understand is that 

Indian pu'^,?l.. a louu tim^ arc had different names within the same 
family. And so we wrote a little story to explain this. We've 
sot one very food thing done that's probably used by fourth grade 
anc UT mere- than anyone else ^ on the economy of the Cree in 1750 - 
1850.' It is not that general but it's kind of watered dovm to that 
lt.vol. It talk$ about the impsjrtance of the buffalo, the horse and 
the def. Then we've got a story about how the Cr^e used the teepee 
'.ad tht-n wc'vv. .e.ot such things as th*jSc; how our ancestors used the 
buftalo md buffalo hunt and theoc ar^j tv/o of the five part series. 
Wij'v-^ got the other three parts translated and they are ready to 
be printed now and those stories v/er.. told by Raining Birddog, one 
of our tribal eld»-rs and then we've got a history of Little Bear 
and history of Dig Boar; we've rot a history of Rocky Boy. They 
are juot short things. We've got the materials to produce a com- 
rlctc history o^- the Rocky ?oy Crees and wo just haven't got 
around to it yet. Ife. hope to gwt most of it out of thu way this 
' sumnor. V/e didn't want to rush into it. We've got, I suppose, 100 
hours of tapes. 

K. Sherk Where would that storv start then? 

Lynn Baker The storey would jtart in 1G05 with t ie Riel x-eb^jllion, the movement 
of the Ci^ee southward. I night aljto say that wo feel it is our res- 
po^.jihility to invol^^.^ tne community as much as possih/le in our 
dccision-nakirig md materi:il-naking process and so we navc two boards 
est ablished ^ one we Cvili the bilingual Advisory Board/ which is com- 
posv,d ot just tribal elders. They are on loan to us from the Bur- 
eau of Indian Affa.xr^ and we havc two right now. We used to have 
five hut now hdve tv/c. 

H. Sherk Are these poopl,. hired, are th^y on somebody's payroll? 



Lynn Baker Yui-:. You could c ill it that. But tiiey agree to come dov/n and work 
with us. They tell our stories for the moot part, they correct 
everything, we do. Everythin^^; has to go through them before it can 
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be printed, ?.Md they <Jre around ju3t to help us. Now apart from 
this, those tv;o gjntlotncn. Raining Bird and Joe Small arc working 
on Separate Cree-EnglihhdictionurieS > Rninin^ Bird's^is just about 
complete. He has been workinr on it for two and one-half years 
and when compl.t^.dj we hope this sunimer, it will be the first Cr<ie- 
Knrlish dictionar-y to us^ Crc^. syllabic characters. There have been 
prbb^»l)ly two or throe Crec-English dictionaries done, but they have 
n.-^vvr used the syllabic characters before. Joe Small's we hopt* 
will be done ^sometime next summer and Joe's is more of a Cree- 
En^lish phrase look rather than a dictionary. 

Could I as} a question? Are there any people of Indian ancestry, 
who -ire not full-blooded Indians, involved at all in the materials 
development, and secondly, docs the school serve the children that 
would bo in thii- category? We would call them non-status Indians. 

YeL;. We consider all th. children living on the. Rocky Boy Reser- 
vation a's Indians. As far is the bilingual projjram goes, we don't 
discriminate a^^ainst anyone. Ths definition of an Indian in the 
otates is by degree of blood og. half-blood - three quarters - so 
our people are listed on th^ rolls for instance, as nine-sixteenths 
Chipewyan-Cree. As for the people v/crking on the bilingual program, 
I doubt if we've pot anyone that is registered as a full-blood or 
100% Indicu:. They tend to be people v/ho arc Indian in outlook 
or perhaps we w.mt all Cree speakers. That is the requirement. 
I was just goin^;'; to explain about our other board. It is called 
the BiJLinjual Pai'^ent Advisory Council. They meet every other Wed- 
nesday. It ij composed of parents and grandparents in the bilin- 
gual program. T'ley have done a great deal to help us with problems 
we have . For example , one of the thinj^,s that has been bugging us 
for two yv-ars is what, if anything, should we teach about Indian 
relii^ion. The Fvir'^nt Advisory Council, just a couple of weeks ago, 
advised us thot we should teach something cibout religion, a very 
li.nitjd amount, but just enough so that children are aware that not 
only is th.re an Indian religion bur there are also other religions 
such as the rellrions v/e have her^e on the reservation, the Catholic, 
the r^utheran^ tlie Mormon. l<te haven't de^^eloped anything for this 
yet but We* 13 doinf; this this summer. Vife've two things that 
help our projjct. One is a college cJ^ss out of Northern Ilontana 
College that Twuts in Havre, every Monday from 3 to 5 and this car- 
ries two credits for the College. It's taught hy a non-degree Indian 
person who works v/ithin the project here cind it is' a course in 
Cree language and culture. liow we've had this since last spring. 
This is the fourth quarter. Another class that we'll Be having this 
summer is at Jlorthern Hontanr. College Its enrol lees arc all the 
people that work here rir^ht nov7 - all the Indian people and myself. 
Ii i3 a claiN on dT:,velopir;ent of curriculum in both language arts 
md cultur. will be meeting Thursday and Friday for the first 
summer Ss rsion end Friday mornin^T for the second summer session. It 
will be fiv credits altogether. 

Uow where do they go for d professor to offer a course like that? 
Thty don't. We run the course ourselves. 
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H. Callihoo 1 hav<2 juSt one more question, Lynn, v;ith regard to th^ objective 

of the \/bole project. Of course I have sonve ideas but I would like 
to hear wkit vou think i3 th^- irriportant thin/i about the project. 
What can it c?o ^ov Ih.. children? 

L. h-ikcv Wo always he-^ir talk about the^iajor foal of our project being the 
instilling of pride in Indian children. What we are trying to do 
here, is throufh teaching! the children about their language, the^ir 
culture, thoir h-^riliafe. We' are trying to improve their education 
r>n(}. teach thorn more about themselves;. Vte hope to give them some- 
chinp to be proud of so that when they do face discrimination, they 
h.:ve something to fall bacK on. Now most of the people I've talked 
to in cne years that I^ve worked 'rLt\\ Indian people say that they 
:^o to a white school, they think they are white, you know., until 
the fourtn or the fifth or the sixth or sometiines the seventh grade. 
Then, at that time they find out they are not white* th^y are Indian. 
The ^,olor of the >^kin is diff extent and then wha-t do they know about 
hein^ .-m Indian? WeJ.! they haven *t been taupht anything about being 
an Inaian; thoy donU know anything about their backp.round or their 
culture, or wh-^t their people did. They certainly have gonc^ to a 
white school, don^t know their language, and they say well Goo> I'm 
not white. These kids .ire cf^.lling me an Indian-, what do I know 
about being .m Indian? We have thv- opinion here thrit this is vrhere 
a lot uf problems, start , the drinKing problems , drop-out problem ana 
?o fortti. So ::f> I c'^;y, ue feel thnt if v/e can make children proud 
of v;ho thoy .^re, we hope v/e -rill eliminate a lot of these problems, 
th'it arise, perhaps for the most p.irt in junior high school. 

K. Callihoe O^n you se.. any r^-sults fr-^r. your proyrram so far - perhaps this is 

a difficult qa.^tion for you l;o answer but is it possible to evaluate 
your prof^rara for increasing Oelf-conf idence? 

L. Baker ' uur program is being evaluated by the division of educational resoa-ch 
at thv, lMiver:>ity of Montana and 1*11 gxvc you a copy of their last 
year's report arid I will also give you copies of our audit reports, 
v/e have two cype^> of checks on our propr^iuu V'vj have independent 
' evaluation fro:n the University of Montana and then wo have an indo-^ 
pendent -ducation-il audit from I^ontaina State University and thu audit 
is ie3ponsible only to the Fed^.ral Governmenc. And the evaluators 
.ire responsible; to th.. auditors. So we have several checks on our 
program. 

Tnis year we attempted to do something difterent. We separated the 
Second r^r^ade according to language ability. We put all the Cree 
spe-,k rr^ in one classrooni and all the English speakers in another 
classroom. We have just go:^ through the evaluation of the effects 
oi that separation and we have found it has been very positive. ^ The . 
teacher who is in the Crea-speaking second gr-?de class taught first 
rrade last year and she evaluated things for us. They all indicate 
that <2ach individual child, has increased at a much greater rate 
this year than they did last ye2ir -/hen che had them. Ghe had a mixed 
group i-^st year. Th h^ve also increased at a greater rate than 
the Engli;>h-'Speakir : clr^ssroom. 

H. Siierk I think we were told earlier that the Cree is not used as the lan- 

'^guage of instruction. 
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L. Sakor That's not 2ltOi;ethor true. 

H. Sherk I gathered that froni what you saiu. Would you care^ to explain how 
it i-; US-id then? 

L. r'.tkcr Wo ur,e It m cjcvcrai ways for Cr«c<-s:r..akinr children in the second 
erade, w», call cultural instiuction. They ar3 given, I suppose, 
50* of their storic: and thingc in Cree. 

!:. Sh«ri- Wouif' thos-- be chl.Uron who .speak Cree when they come to school? 
• 

L. L-iker Yes. '.!<j are toachin^' in Cx^c o'.ily to those who can speak Cree. 

We are teaching Cr-^e as a 3t.cond language to all others and we are 
tcachinp^ the stories which ur-. written both in Croe and English, in 
English,' to En-aieh L-pcakors and .:;bou,-t half the time in Cree to Cree 
spegkert,. But we do not want to (I can't tliink of the word) to de- 
i'.rada, but we want to five Enp,lisli equal time because this is the 
lanp.uaj'c c-f the dominant society* 

H. Callihoo These cnilur-a th-.t -jre being taught in the Cree language have to 

learn English at a later date and be taught in English, I would ima- 
gine 

L. BsKer llo. As I S'ly nost, almost all of our Cree speakers are also bilin- 
I'.ual. I yay all of our kids speak English to some degree and most 
of our Cree speakers are bilingual. 

H. Sherk I have another qaestion. -mce, this program that you are engaged in 
is the bicultural and bilingual, is this the whole pr almost the_ 
sole place where the Indian emphasis comes in? In other words, is 
th.^ rest of it pretty well standard as it would be for any. other 
youngster in the. States? 

L. Eaker Wa havu to fo.low the state requirements;. What we do in bilingual 
and bicultural is in addition to thvat-. 

H. Shvrk :lr. Gerald Crav, the r.upt. cf Schools at Rocky Boy has agreed to 
tell us how things have been run here insofar as these might have 
implications for us in Alberta: 

AS i was ',tating earlier, with the limited amount of funds to begin 
with for our projt.ft, Mr. Corken, the previous Supt. here and myself 
.•=,at down and aiscuased a number of ways to' get the information re- 
ccrd'-d in such f onrs that could be implomonted into curriculum 
materials to be u.-ed iu the curriculum. One of the ways thcit we 
f'"ist started out., w i.-; to record .Ttcri^-s about the cultural charac- 
t.-.r. In this CQSu UL-SAK-KC-CilAK , with Cree here and we were hop- 
ing to get a hold of what wc call the curriculum reading person who 
could c^ar these storicr. at various l?Vdls. Of course this was with 
a minimum of funds and resources we had. .?o now we have just been 
rcTirdinr, them in a scried of roadin,-- mitcrials in the form of a 
little booklet. I am suru that you are well aware., working with. In- 
dian tribes mn peoples, tnat every tribe has a cultural character 
which of course takes on many forma. It often takes on the form of 
beinv' a very wise person, a very philosophical person. He can 
Chan -A into any form and a lot of the early history of the tribes _ 
of rourse was passed on to the children in the form of tliese stories. 
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A lot of noraI.> <*.nu trauitions and mores of tW tribe are passed 
on about v;hat wo^vc oecn talking about to the children. 

G. Gray Tlien cf course we wec^? intei-e^ted in introducing the langua/i^ noH ^ 

.ind wc Went jidkti, c\r. Soiip Ruuiingboy Junior and myself went dov;n \ 
tc I.ourii f^'ock to tlicir school syj>t en. Of course ve wcro interested 
in the Kinas ol materials tney mqvq developin/^ b^.cause they have 
'■;t'^r'l.ci I cr U years beyond /h^re v?e wore and wc w^re just b<,ginning 
nnd \iQ were vc^ry Latorecced of couise in teaching the language, 
tan, inn onto rh^ Lin;uage and culture z.nd also cominunicatinr with the 
students iXi the native tongu^ if they wore dominant Creo-speaking 
children. 'Zo frou thlj we eiaployjd people from the community that 
jould Sf^er.k the langua^^^c throui;;h ci3:.srccm assistance, classroom- 
jiidei.5 uh^chever one you \^an'ceii; the children do have a means of 
ob™unioatinf. and unierstandin^i, the im.-truction. 

H. i!ierk is this primarily us -d when children first s'art through school? 

G. Gray Yes it is. Let me >.jvc you one example. Thez'c is a first grade 

boy; a 7^<:r .irp !iC ^izs t^stod and he was recommended for Special 
Ed. and now T un.I'.rstand from one. of the classroom assistants in 
Cree, he is une of the fa':toct learning children in the classroom. 

H. Sherk I wish that you would repeat 'Mixc you said before we turned the 

tafpe recorder en about v/Viat this bilingual and biculturai proi^ram , 
seomc t^} be doin;;, for .>elf-:.m*^fe of tlio student. 

G. Cray >/e'vu witnessed or experienced u numJDer of things as far as being a 

younp pror.ram, X think that wc could be considered still an infant 
as far as developing the propran goes. We are still a very infant 
proj^ram but v;e ai>e ritnessin*! many positive things as far as the 
e-hlidren are c^^ncexTied about their attitude al^out themselves. The 
childre-n are h rcoming vei?y proud of the fact that they are Indian. 
IJcw as I stated earlier, oar education process for a p.reat number 
')f years has taup,ht us chit Indian pconla are irore or less, jammed 
down our thr-oat ttiJi^ v;e have put un a nof'.ative fealinr^ about ourselves 
as Indian people taat has made us fe^l very negative about ourselves 
because ^^^e are not in the imago of the white man or living like 
the v;hit . ran anJ no"*: specikirg liis lannuag*.. Therefore Indian chil- 
drvin h ive tkveloped o v<:vy Dep^ative self-image aboxit themselves. 
Hut WG start ed t'he program 5 of r,our je , jus^* for that underlying 
ix-ason - to chan^% the ue^^ative self-ccncept that Indian children 
have about themselves to a i)csitivo one and to show them the many 
tin- thin^o they have in ^heir culture and their way of life, their 
passive lifi and show them th». contributions thoy hax'e made to society. 

H. 3herk I v/ould liko t:: turn to souetning else, because something is coming 

through to loudly and clear Iv. The^^e is a little four-pa^;',c sheet 
that v;c prepared before \*e came out here, in the beginning a number 
of the internal staff mombei^s in *h< Department of education ^^ot 
tcfether dud looked at the cu-^rlculuru in wlv.il T now perceive is a 
very superficial w<iy^ becaust, we tri«d to identify the areas of the 
curriculum in^o v;hich nativ^e culture cind native heritage would fit. 
v/e looked at native arts and craft?, , the cultural heritage which 
we thougtit cuulfl he built into existing curriculum 5 CnpJish ao a 
Second lanruage, Crae as a language of instruction and then, later on, 
^ possibly othur languages, (the great e..>t deiriand now seems to be for Cree). 
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and then teaching the Cree language, \vhen we met with some of 
the Indian people, initially they were uneasy about this and they 
said 3 you know, you're net starting in the right place and I think 
I'm be^innin:: to understand what they meant, I really mean to under- 
stand it. Because when we have been thinkin;^ about curriculum j 
we've been thinking in terms of what v/e call the curriculum. 
It's a program of studies, it's an outline and what you people are 
producing are .Mterials and these materials, you know, contain the 
cultural heritage. And you are getting the community involved; 
you are getting the students involved. I notice over here in the 
production section that a lot of the designs and so on had been done 
by the students themselves. Nov/ I wonder if this is the way we 
are to be going because we don't normally work on the production 
of materials. Wc say we will produce the outlines and somebody 
else will produce the materials. liavq you any comments to make for 
us therms? 

G. Gray V^c've been very iiuccessful by starting right away to develop mater- 

ials and when you talk a}:>out culture - we had a girl here from 
Havre. It v/as an Indian lady v/orking with xhe school system in 
Havre and who had told m*- that she felt that the parents were 
pretty receptive to teaching the Cree language and culture in the 
classroom. But you can see here now where people are very uncertain 
about their culture and language and we are saying that the people 
will accept it bee .use Indian people have such a lack of self- 
confidence. You get Indian people, occasionally (uo have very f^w 
out here) that will say, ^'Vftiy cire you teaching my kids that Indian 
stuff?" and this shows us how negative they think about the lan- 
guage and the culture,, that the teaching of it is bad and the 
girl from Havre said; "VJell, we feel our kids know the culture: 
they know what an Indian pow-v/ow is ; they know how to jnake fry- 
bread. •' To me that isn't even a fraction of a fraction of the 
culture. 

H. Sherk Now are you talking about white students? 

G. Gr^y lie. This is the Indian and white. Ghe was mainly involved with the 

Indian students. But you know v/hen v/e talk about culture, we are 
talking cibout a total way of lifej that is the definition of culture, 
the total way of life of a group of people and the total way of life 
includes many, many aspects. And of course we've been trying to 
develop materials all along this line, yoii know, through the lan- 
guage and course illustrating posters, flash cards, even such things 
as making bingo cards out of the Cree alphabet. 

H. Sherk I realize that, but I am w^ndjring whether at the Curriculum Branch 

wc can pursue a scm^v/hat traditional approach here. Can we develop 
curriculum outlines and assume that v/e can accompli-sh our goals 
without producing materials and without getting somebody that knows 
the culture^ and that has lived it to do it? 

L. Baker I was just ^^oing to say that I've seen a lot of good bilingual pro- 

pjrams^ Crow is a good example, Crov/ in Montana. They have worked 
three years with a tremendous amount of money in developing curric- 
ulum and they have a good curriculum developed but they are finding 
right now that they dun't have anything to use in that curriculum. 
Q ^ They have got all of the ideas in the world but they've got no 

ERJC materials, to take into the classroom. Now one of the problems they 
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cams up against last year was that they were trying to pawn this 
stuff off on wheir white teachers to have them take it. Your 
white teacher does not, in most cases, understand how to teach 
thij stuff; he doasn't understand the background of it. They have 
to have the materials and they have to be coupled with an Indian 
person • 

H. Sherk Here's what we are hoping to do. Is it possible to prepare bro- 

chures or to conduct in-service? Do you think this is possible on 
a province wide scale so that teachers who really don't have the 
background of Ci^perience or understanding of Indian pepple can 
teach uhito students about the culture in non-Indian areas? 
Thic is one of the things we are hoping to do too. Can we do this 
any way other than superficially, and if so, how? 

C. Gray I don't sec how, I suppose, how you can attempt it on those terms 

but the question and problem has never been fully answered. In my 
experience, being here two years, it's very difficult to have an 
in-service workshop and an all-white teacher and .teach her the things 
she needs to know to teach other kids, teach kids about Indians. 

II. Gherk One th.'ng you need is a kind of total immersion for a period of time. 

G. Gray Right. We're under the firm belief that it takes Indian people to 

teach Indian culture and the arts. In this respect they have a 
deeper background. They don't have the formal working with curric- 
ulu . ir.aterialr? i:. the school system but once they are trained along 
this line, they have a dee[>er understanding of course and a knowledge 
of chc cultuj.0 and these kinds of things. One thing we must admit too, 
a lot of it has been lost, you know. A lot of the younger Indian 
people don't have any idt^a about the past Indian language and culture, 
so this is vfhere the older people play 'a vital role in developing the 
progreni . 

H. Shcrk But ulicr.e is a real awakening now and there are some Indian, people 

that are beirg prepared, because we saw some of this going oa at the 
University of Saskatchewan. We saw it in the IMPACTE program at the 
University of Brandon and before we turned the recorder on, you were^ 
mentioning the Horth Dakota College, was that what it was? 

G. Gray Univeriity of North Dakota, Grand Forest. You had asked me about the 

area of individualized open classroom instruction. This is being done 
thero . 

H. Sherk The course is really geared to instruction of Indian... ; 

\ 

G. Gray No. Let rr»c take it back in this respect. They are teachpLng Indian 

people along these lines, working in this type of a class situation 
but they've also been trying to give young intern teachers some infor- 
:T;ution and l::no\;ledge and couio^^o in, you know with the Indian language 
and cultur<i. But of course they are using Indian people to do it. 

\ 

Let ne give you an example of two different situations worl^ing with 
Indian people in the classroom, classroom assistants or classroom- 
aides - Indian teachers. Three years ago when we had a white principal 
hf.rc in the cchool and the school was run by an all-white administra- 
tion, ?6 miles av;ay', we had classroom assistants or classroom-aides 
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and of course he would at various meetings mention to us these peo- 
ple are your assistants. They had very menial tasks, correcting 
papers, record keeping, playground duty, lunchroom duty, all these 
menial type things and he v/ould even at a meeting — I was a teacher 
there and I don't know why he ever made these comments in front of 
me knowing that I was an Indian in the system - But he would say 
you know, whatever you do, don't let the Indian people get involved 
in the instruction. You let them do the correcting and the record- 
ing and this kind of thing but I want the teachers doing the instruc- 
ting. A fellow would go out to the BIA and drag out some wife that 
has maybe never set foot in a college classroom or run over here to 
the teacher housing, drag out some wife who maybe never at all thought 
about teaching. She might have been in college for a quarter or 
two in some other field but just because they are white, drag 
them into the school system and have them take the place of a tea- 
cher who might have been ill, a white teacher. And the classroom 
assistant or Indian-aide wasn't allowed to take over their place 
and here v/as a girl or a fellow v;ho was thoroughly familiar with what 
was going on in the classroom, familiar with the material, and 
probably knew some of the teacher's methods. He knew what was 
going on in there but yet this was this fellow's attitude toward 
Indians. Of course v/hen we took over control, that was stopped be- 
cause we have to provide our people with a change to learn. They 
are going to make mistakes. 

It's more than that. ""It's the status of that person. Lynn, you 
were telling us about getting a piKjgram going and getting the con- 
fidence of parents and grandparents. * j 

V . 

I was just saying that when we started our program, we attempted 
for awhile to rely upon our parents for support and materials and 
so forth and we found out that for the most part, parents of our 
kids, kindergarten through first, last year were parents who had gone 
to Bureau 'of Indian Affairs Schools who had lost most of their. cul- 
ture and the traditions and the language. 'So what we had to do, 
we went to our grandparents, the older people and talked to them. 
The first thing we did was have a community dinner and we invited all 
of them. We invited people for lunch, for breakfast, to come and 
look at our program and I think we are very fortunate in having a 
Director whc is very deeply involved with being an Indian and very 
deeply involved with the Indian way and considers this his way of 
life. He could go to the people in the correct manner and, several 
times he would go to them with a pipe and ask them for h^lp and so 
forth and if it hadn't been for the grandparents^ we probably 
wouldn't have reached the point where we are at now. We had to rely 
upon them to help us and to convince the younger parents about 
children. 
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I think that ycu have to be responsible because you are going to be 
working with it. When you aru talking about developing a curriculum 
guivle for teachers in the classroom fur daily lessons or whatever, to 
me it doesn't make much sense if you do not, as we have stated earlier, 
have the matericils. The development of cultural materials and putting 
the cultural information into various audio-visual materials has 
been very beneficial for our program and I think that we could make 
up many curriculum guides or lesson plans or daily lesson suggestions 
or guides with the teachers and even the Indian people themselves and 
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they wouldn't get any use or they wouldn't know how to use them 
effectively or get the information. So to me it only makes sense 
to start into the actual production of audio- visual materials and 
then lay out curriculum guides, after you get the material down and 
then lay out the sequence lessons or whatever you'd like to do. But 
I think this is what we've attempted to do here first. 

Do you think it is practical for 'anybody to develop curriculum re- 
source materials that are universal in their application? 

The Northwest Regional Lab of Portland, Oregon has attempted to 
develop English language culturally relevant material for 27 Indian 
nations in the northwest and they just gave up. They had us con- 
sult with their consultants for a few days and we talked to them and 
so forth. They are completely different. The Indians on the coast 
don't go up and hunt in the mountains. There are certain things 
that are common perhaps, too like the Northern Plains Indians but 
you can't develop anything in depth, in detail. 

I think tribal counsellors have been telling politicians of the U.S. 
this for years, that you have to treat us as individual tribes. We 
are all located in different areas. A lot of our ways of living are 
different and these kinds of things and I think that you just have 
to realize that that's it. It is a major task to develop these mater- 
ials but yet let's take a look at the white curriculum. The philo- 
sophy is to teach a person how to survive in his local environment, 
his society. 

What you are saying in effect is that here is a model for all edu- 
cation. 

Right. We would have just as bad a time trying to teach the kids 
about the Nci/ajo way of life as we would have trying to teach about 
Dick and Jane in New York City, 

We are talking about Rough Rock. 

The people in Rough Rock were too geared to really isolating them- 
selves, really, and you know, we have to realize that Indian children 
do have to learn to live in the human society. They have to have 
the knowledge and understanding of the culture and the environment 
of the reservation and the customs 'and the traditions of the people 
and this kind of thing and they also have to, when they decide to 
gc off the reservation, among the white people, they have to know 
how to survive in that society. So this is. why we talked about a 
bilingual-bicultural school system. Too often, you know what a 
saying is and then you know this is a fact. Indian education in the 
past has only been a one language system and teaching about one soc- 
iety and that was not Indian. They were trying to force the image 
of white people. 

You were saying that there is about an hour to an hour and a half a 
day of language and culture devoted to the Indian way. 

Right, and the rest of the day, of course, spent on learning the 
state required subject, writing, social studies, math, English, 
whatever. 
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Sherk Thanks very much gentlemen; just one final question. We understand 

that this school is operated by an all- Indian board. Perhaps Mr, 
Gerald Gray could tell us a little more about that. 

G, Gray Yes, it is. In fact, the Indian people here took over the operation 

and control of the school system July 1, 1970. So this is our third 
year of operation and direction by the Indian people. Prior to that 
it was operated by an all-whito school system administration. It was 
located 26 miles north of here at Havre, Montana and people had felt 
dissatisfied with what was goin^ on -t, the number of kids graduating 
from the Havre school system and a number of other things. They 
passed around a petition which helped to create our school district, 
which is operated by 5 members on the Indian School Board, One 
other important thing I would like to point out is we are trying very 
des* ^rately and have been somewhat successful in creating advisory 
boa^us to the school system. It still isn't operating the way we 
want it to because of a number of reasons, Indian people still 
don't want to become involved, probably still don't believe - really 
have the feeling that thj^s is their school and school system because 
they just haven't' been T.nvolved for a great number of years. But 
it's becoming a reality. More people arc offering to serve on ad- 
visory boards and get involved in the school system. 
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Children at breakfast. 
Rocky Boy Elementary School. 
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ROCKY BOY ELEbJENTARY SCHOOL (MONTANA - NEAR HAVRE*) 



Friday, May 18, 1973 

H. Sherk I^obert Silverthome, Principal of the Rocky Boy Elementary School, 

is going to tell us something about the programs at the school. 

R. Silverthome The programs that we have, people at a regular school would not 
have and so the responsibility of the normal school are the 
principals too, to make sure that the curriculm is what it should 
be, that standards for accreditation, teachers, personal matters, 
these kinds of things are taken care of. That's the principal s 
job in most schools. But additionally here, we have a bilingual 
program, which is under our director, Bob Muri. But because we' 
work in the classrooms. Bob works closely. with me and his staff, 
to make sure of the time in the classroom, these kinds of things. 
Our line of command as set up is that the school board of course 
is at .the top and the superintendent and then myself and then 
all our department heads like the director of our bilingual 
program. The director of our COP and adult education is another* 



H. Sherk COP?^ 

R. Silverthome Yes. That stands for Core Opportunities Program and these are 
where our classroom assistant teachers are actually going to , 
college while they are teaching. So they are getting the 
teaching experience in the classroom and they are having the 
opportunity to go to college. Now this year, I believe, we 
are 'having two people graduate, one or cwo people, and next 
year we will have quite a few more graduating from college. 

H. Sherk What kind of admittance requirements are there for these peopxe? 

Are there special admittance arrangements? V 

R. Silverthome We worked out things \>.ith Northern Montana College and most of our 
classes are up here. I think I'll get Lydia over here after a bit 
and let her talk to you about these kinds of things. The 
principal's duties here are of a variety. We have our teacher 
housing. We have housing for 7 families. So we have mainten- 
ance on that and upkeep, and upkeep on our buildinge which are 
gettinp pretty expensive now with our new additions here. 

H. Sherk Would you care to tell us about that addition and why it's needed? 

Three years cigo tl^e local school board petitioned to take back the 
district and take it over at local control rather than being run 
by the white district or white people, a distance of 30 miles 
away. And that ^as a school. A school for kindergarten to 8th 
grade. Now the^b "limitations just made it impossible to take K-8i 
thercj were just L)0 many students and we didn't have the building 
requirements. WeNwent to the Congress of the United States and 
got a direct positional appropriation for about $650,000 to build 
this building. The new addition will then have enough students so 
that we can take back the 7th and 8th grades that ai^e now attending 
BoK Elder School which is on the edge of the reservation and again 
is a white-controlled school district. About 94% of their students 
are Indian and they have no Indian scHocl'.vboard . We've run into 
the traditional kind of problems that we have had on the borders 
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of reservations and reserves that are non -native controlled. 

What has prompted bringing schools ha(M to reservations? 

I ^ould say thero is a myriad of reasons that weM like to bring 
control. But from the family side, ar.^ the needs for local control, 
wnat's happening to their kids and not someone who has a different 
socio-economic level, who has a different economic base and who 
are just a variety of things. So the need is to briTig it back 
to the people that should control their own schools. People that 
have kids attending* 
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Now you say Grade 7, 8 or 9 arc not in. 
eventually are going to be included? 



High school students 



R. Silverthorne Some day we hope to have a high school and we hope in the future 
to have a high school, let's say within our five year plan and 
even the possibility of looking into a junior college program 
is considered as a long-range goal. 
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Hov7 do you square with the fact that students from Rocky Boy are 
eventually going to have to live shoulder to shoulder \;ith the 
white society? 'when do they really learn to do this if they are 
being taught in such a fashion? 

That is an interesting question. Because Rocky Boy is in the 
Public School District /^87 so far in the State of Montana, we 
have a teaching class of 16 non-Indian people here— out of a 
staff of 73 wo have 16 non-Indian people. Our certified teachers 
\n our classrooms happen to be non-Indian teachers and the rest 
-of the staff are oeoplo of Indian ancestry. I think thii?? does 
o^o things. First of all we are an accredited school. Secondly, 
this gives you an opportunity to be both things. No matter what 
you do to a school it's still a white man's institution and it 
still meets requirements to be a state institution and therefore 
it is half a blending. But wo have a unique situation that we^ 
here, the people in the ccmmunity and the staff people, can bring 
the unique parts of the mi^v^n-^ culture into the classroom 
without foar of reprisal. Many of the people on the staff, they 
weren't allowed to speak the language. How the language is used 
■frequently in the school and fluently by both staff and students. 
Areas of culture that at one time were forced down the student s 
throet if it's an area that .is a little bit on the taboo side is 
left alone or if it's.^n ai-?a that needs fo'Be stressed' .and to be 
understood; that's Jjrought in. I think this is unique. In a non- 
Indian scho9l cont^lled by the non-Indian district, these things 
were not done. , 

Are the white teachurs accepted by the Indian people here or would 
it be preferable from their standpoint to have certified Indian . 
teachers? 

We would love to have certified Indian teachers. At such time as 
they become available, we will. But I hear many comments from the 
community that they never want the school to be totally Indian 
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because of just exactly what you said. It has to be a blending 
of both. 

bob, you're commenting now on the way that this school is different 
than another school might be. 

I would say that there are more similvirities between our school and 
any other school than there are differences. But I think the dif- 
ferences are unique and beautiful because they are differences the 
pooplc would like to have in most cases, things like mural on our 
walls. There is free writing, welcoming posters, Indian kinds of 
things. Things located in our Cree classes and our culture classes, 
dancing in our classes. 

Let's describe the dancing ho) s. It'^-* -t the kind of dancing that 
you might have at other schools. 

It's our native grass dance ^ plains war dance, whatever, getting 
ready for pow-wows. 

Okay, here's Bobby Muri, the Director of the Bilingual and Bi- 
cultural program and Bob you were going to tell us a little bit 
about your own background. You're from Rocky Boy initially and 
you're also a college st Jent. Right? 

Right. I've been born and raised on a reservation and probably 
most of my life has been spent down around my grandfolks and 
uncles. T«ve learned a lot of things from them as far as our 
cultui^ and traditions are conceded. Other than that, I guess 
really I don't have much of a background except that I want to 
a school systeF* hero that was still run by the BIA and after 
going to school system here for sev:en yeaiisr-I ;went downtown to 
get into high school and I didn't graduate. I only went as far 
as the eleventh grade^. I was in my senior year when I quit school 
because I was married^. 

I see . How did ^you get into the college program then? 

I started working for the school and then I heard about the COP 
progr«im and I kind of wanted to get into it. 

And the COP again is? 

Career Opportunities Program which Lydia kind of informed me about. 
How lonf have you been m that? 
It'n foing on my third year. 

Can y6u take courses here at Rocky Boy or do you take some of them 
away in Havro? 

In the suirmertime I take courses in Havre and in wintertime I take 
them hero. 

Lydia Sutherland, you are the Director of the COP program. 
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L. $utherl«nd I would like to kind of back up horc i think Bob is being a little 

bit naive. When, oven though he doesn't have a degree, you know 
collGgG degree in anything, I think his background and his own_ 
personality, is probably, why he was hired for this job. Our first 
Supc-rincendfcnt was u d^sCwy^v-^r^ Indian and I think he saw that 
Bobby hsd potential and a background that the job required and 
that is what he was hired for. Hot because he had any special 
coliegc degree^ or anything. 

H- Shork Yes, T think he v/as not only being naive, he was being very nodest 

maybe . 

L. Sutherland The COP program, (Career Opportunities Program) /we are funded 

directly from Washington, D.C. It's a five-year program and we 
ar^ now in cur third year of operation. We are funded for 20 
^ people. However, at the present we have 28 people signed with 

the classes . The overall COP program - there are 150 programs 
throughout the United States and the overall objective of the 
cor iJ to change the teaching methods from v^hat most colleges 
are doinp now. There it's probably all theory and they never 
really get intc teaching things related directly to classrooms 
so v/hen a person graduates, they have to learn all the basics 
and all the workings of it-> whereas in our program and in the 
other COP programs, they are right in the classroom right from 
the beginning:. So they are getting all the practical experience 
and everyday things that happen which is probably just as valuable 
because once they graduate we feel that our people will be com- 
pletely ready right from the classroom, 

H, Shcrk Nuw you say "our people.*^ The Career Opportunities Program is for 

Indicin people, only. Is that right? 

L. Sutherland No. The only condition that you havo to - I mean like there are 

other programs across the country, you know. So it's not only 
for Indian people. It/s probably set up for low-income people, 
to upgr^ado their status and so that they would have not a dead- 
end job. We have scxtie things to look forward to. However, each 
program was set up to nieet their particular needs • Our programs 
v/ero set up to train local Indian people to become certified 
toachers. That's the g6al of our program, and this is what we 
ar^ doing. We have various different linkages. Our teacher ^ 
assistants are paid from Johnson O'Malley funds, their salaries. 

H. Sherk Wh-t is that? 

. L. SutherlarJ Johnson O'Malley. That's a federally funded program that comes into 

the 3tatc. That's how our teacher assistants' salaries are taiJ/ 
We have seme Title 1 people. Their salaries are paid from the Title 
1 Reading program. We have 3 of those and now v/e have the bi- 
lingual program. Their salaries are paid by the bilingual but 
wo pay their tuition and books. And then with the exception of 
the bilingual people, in the summer we pay them $90.00 a week and 
we go into town for our classes. 

H Gherk Most of the special programs Uore, the COP and the bilingual and 

bicultui;^al are specially funded projects. What is going to happen 
ti when these funds run out? 
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When the program £turtt:d, th^^y started from scratch. There was 
absolutely nothing. Except all they had was a piece of paper 
and the symbols to start vyith. That^s all they had. Their' 
is also a fivc^.-ye3r funded program and hopefully at the end ox 
five years they will have knocked the kinks out of the program 
and come up with sct^^ething they feel is workable in our reser^'~ 
ation and hav:^ developed enough materials to that the programs 
can be absorbed - for instance the people will be certified. 
They will become the teachers and they will get paid from the^ 
state foundations monies vhich is where our teachers ara getting 
paid now. ^ 

I wonder if you could clarify a bit more what these 20 people in 
your prograin actually do? \s>hat is their function? I believe I 
heard^that they were involved in the clasGroom with this being 
as an aide sort of things as an aide to the teacher. 

We have many different - vhat we have is our career ladder in our 
COP program and we have 5 different steps. As they act^uire the 
college credit av\d their years of experience, they are moved up 
to the next step of the laddej* at^d they are increasi^^ in pay and 
status and so forth. VJe do have them classified ac atssLstant on 
associate and such. And at the beginning, \ohen they first start©a 
they were under direct direction of the teacbsr. And as they do 
get more experienced they do more things west of them are 
the stare of" actually helpii^g the teacher teach , they are not 
only correcting papers. 

It seems to me that this then i.mpives that there has been some 
kind of agreement wor];ed out with the state bs far as certtfyioe; 
teachers goes in this case end maybe with the teachers* assoc- 
iations. Have you had any dafficulties getting this arranged? 

Well, we haven H r.nd I don't do anything ^omally, because thsy 
are under complete directrion of the teacbers^ so haven't had 
that problem with my distinct. You could hardly call it a pi^oblem 
because there is still a teacher in there. They are not the teacher? 
yet. But once thoy get their degree - w^.ll dt the present Ma have 
3 seniors, 3 juniors, ead 7 sophomorep* 

And will these peop.le theo be qua3iflcd to leach in schools sudi 
as Rocky 3oy and c^ny other nchool in the state as i^ell? 

This is what shouli be brought o\it because they will be definitely 
qualified and be then oc^tUied to teach; I would imagine, any place 
that they want to. We've also tried to adjust some the colt^g^ 
classes to meet our ne^ds. For instance, the chiifircn's lUecatui^e, 
we've collected. It's a ieq.uirement you !cnow that children's 
literature for your degree and so we've adjusted it so that we 
are getting the Indicn legends and stuff tike this and present 
it in booklet ^orm instOc^d of readirg. 

Where does this come fron? V;ho offe5:s that kind of course at the 
college Level? Whoro do they get people that have that kind of 
background? 
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They don't. We do this. They just had a college instructor to 
more or less direct it. She really didn't do that much. We did 
all the work and we got college credits for it. Indian literature 
is another thing that we*ve done and then the college is going to 
have current issues where they bring in Indian speakers from around 
the country and they deal on issues that we feel that all people 
should be aware of. 

Bob, I'd like to ask you how all these activities got underway. 
Obviously something special has happened here at Rocky Boy that 
isn^t happening a lot of other places. I don*t suppose it all 
got started at once, but can you tell us V7here the driving forces 
were and how you got underway with some of these programs? 

The bilingual programs started bcick in about 1970 and I guess the 
three reservations in Montana got together, Northern Cheyenne, the 
Crows and the Rocky Boy reservations. These are the three places 
v/here they decided that they had enough children speaking their 
own native tongues that the bilingual program can be initiated. 
By 1968 and 1969, Congress passed a law that there should be a 
bilingual program in communities where bilingual programs are 
needed. It was designed for low income families. It comes to 
$3,000.00 or less, where children are having difficulty in their 
language and so this is what we come under, \n\er\ we first got 
started our Superintendent was working with th^ three reservations. 
So in 1970-71 the bilingual program got started here. I started 
working for the school in the sumner of 71, under the bilingual 
program. Quite a few people helped in this bilingual program. 
But in '71 at tho same time, we got the separate funding because 
we didn't have cgtfttnuni cation between Harden and here. It wasn't 
very good because the distance was too great and things like that. 
Plus we didn't know how much money we had to go on so that's whey 
we separated from the program. So I guess that's how we started. 

I suppose it's fair to say then that the climate was right, that 
the Federal Government was willing to facilitate this kind of 
program and you took advantage of what was available. 

I iiuess when we have a look back on the schools, of BIA, I guess 
you Canadian people probably have experienced this. When the 
BIA was running the school here we weren't allowed to talk our 
native languages in the school. So because of this lot of pride 
in the children was being sort of taken away from the children 
and the bilingual programs are trying to instill this pride in 
the children so that they will go to school maybe having a better 
outlook of themselves and not being ashamed of being called Indians. 
There arc a lot of Indians today that are ashamed to be called 
Indians or call themselves Indians because of what the white man 
has done to us or because of what they called writing in history 
books in the past about our ancestors. And these are sane of the 
things that wo want to straighten out in the bilingual program. 

When you talk about bilingual, you are talking about bilingual 
and bicultural. 
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Right. In the past, and even nov;, in Indian communities when they 
start bringing in the certified teachers, most of the time the 
certified teachers don't know anything about Indian culture. So 
when they come into the school, they really have to kind of adjust 
themselves to that community* A lot of time what they start 
teaching the children is biased. In other words the children are 
leamiqg something about Dick and Jane rather that what they should 
be learning. I think the child coming to school should learn some- 
thing about himself first to be able to know where his ancestors 
came from and who he is and what kind of language and culture that 
they've been raised in. After that the children will feel more 
comfortable, I think, after they know all this and therefore they'll 
have pride within them. In all this time the materials that they ve 
been teaching the children have been culturally biased and all that/^ 
Even ac far as the testing goes we don't have the material and this 
is what we are trying to do here for the school, I guess, under the 
bilingual program. We develop some cultural material relevant to the 
children of this area. 

But you are still using other materials as well? 

Right. We are still using materials only we kind of modify them to 
our needs. 

Yes. You v;ere ^oing to make another point here Bob* 

Our moGt important goal in the bilingual and bicultural program is 
that the children become better educated, (as white man says, better 
educated) so that after they go through school and college they'll 
be aile to ccmodte with their felloi^men '*on the other side".^ We 
wanted to teach some of our tribal government to them about in the 
seventh grade area and sixth grade area, because a lot of times 
Indians don't really understand their o\-m tribal government and 
this is why a lot of Indian reservations today are so poorly 
managed. Because they don't understand, they don't know where to 
get the monies and all these laws they've got to follow on the 
reservations. These are some of the things we v/ant to teach the 
children. Not all of these children arc going to school here at 
Roaky Boy School. Not all of them are going to be talking about 
going out of th^. reservation. Some of them eventually are going 
to stay here and so for some of these kids that don't want to^ 
teach, they are going to be staying here and some day these kids 
are going to be the ones running the reservation* So when that 
time comes, at least they'll have a background and knowledge of 
seme of our tribal government . 

So you have a two v/ay focus here. The traditional Indian way and 
learnin^T how to exist and cope effectively in the larger society 
aa well. 




B Muri Right. 

H Sherk Thank you very much Bob, that's been most helpful. Now here is some ^ 

very important advice for us, I think. We have Lynn Baker ^ith us again 
and 3ob Silverthome; and Bob Muri is still here. Now Lynn you were 
. just about to tell us of involvement of some of the older people and 
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I thinks that's important. 

L. Baker Yes. I was just saying that a major part of our budget, I should 

say an important part of our budget, is money that we set aside- 
about $15,000 or $20,000 to employ the old people to work with us, 
to write down the stories and legends that they wish to write down 
and to just help us with our work, because as Bob Silverthorne just 
said in a few years these old people are not going to be here any- 
more. I see this happening on other reservations too where they 
have perhaps overlooked gathering the materials for a few years and 
now they are finding that there aren't that many people aroujid that 
can remember these things. 

H. Sherk Okay Ljmn, please continue. 



Baker I just want to say that when Bobby and I went to a conference in 

Vancouver, several months ago, we met many people that were very 
interested in do5ng something for Indian kids but I think two 
people we met that were really doing the most were Ida Wasacase 
and I can't remember the other girl's name, in Manitoba. But the 
two best examples of people that were really doing something for 
Indian kids v/erc two Indian people v/ho had never lived the Indian 
way, who had been brought up in the city and who at 30 years of 
ag. or better had realized they had missed something out of their 
life and had gone back to try to find out what they had missed. They 
had spent a couple of years finding out what they had missed and then 
they decided that ^^By George" the kids in the area weren't going to 
miss the same things they had missea. And those are the two most 
dynamic people that I've ever met that were doing something in the 
area of bilingual, bicultural education. 

H. Sherk There in some hope for people who have not livod in the Indian way 

if they have the right kind of sympathies, of at least getting some 
understanding and passing it along? 

If they are not put into the position of being a professor at that 
point a person that has not grown up in these ways to be thrown in 
and told well you're Indian and you should be able to teach Indian 
culture. I've seen it happen, I've seen it in the universities here 
in Montana and people who really have no background are put in the 
role of the professor, and as Bobby has just told you, we are no 
professors. Tlie old people are the professors and that makes a big 
difference . 

Ida Wasacase says that ohc nad a four--year college degree and was in 
Africa, all over Europe, and thought she really knew quite a few 
things and she said that when she caii.e back to take this job in 
Manitoba she just had to humble herself and tell herself, "Boy 
you're really dumb; you don't know what you're talking about; you 
better get busy and loam before you try anything in the native 
studies area. 

Here is Mrs. Helen Ha^i^^. V/ill you tell us what your role is here. 
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H. Harpei? To go Into the classrooms and teach the Cree language, to teach the 

^ l.ttl< t childreji how to read and write the Cree.' 
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H. Sherk V/hat is your background for that then? 

K. Harper Nothing. I work here and I take college courses two times a week 

/ ^ and two nights a week. 

H. Sherk Are you in tho COP program? 

H. Har^i?- Yes I om. 

H. Callihoe Perliaps you could tell us a bit about the methods that you use in 

teaching Cree. I believe you are using syllabics. Is that correct? 

H. Ha^^per Yes I am. 

H. Callihoe Do you use the Roman alphabet at all writing the Cree words? 

H Harper No. V^ie use the Cree syllabics. 

H. Callihoe What grade do you start your program? 

H. Happ^r At first we started in kindergarten and I followed these children 

from kindergarten; I am in the second grade with them. I started 
with th':;m v/hen they v;ere in kindergarten; now they are in the second 
grade. Now they az^c writing and reading Cree. 

H. Callihoe I would like to ask your opinion on the teaching of syllabics 

smarting when these children are set in school and of course they 
are also going to school and learning to read English. Have you 
noticed if there is any conflict between the teaching of the 
syllabics on the one hand for Cree and teaching of the Roman 
alphabet ? 

H. Harpe^i In the Cree syllabics in kindergarten, I taught them the numbers in 

Cree. There were only about 12 out of 20 that were actually Cree 
speakers and the rest could understand it but they couldn't converse 
in it. 

H. Callihoe You are not really aware of any conflict between Cree syllabics, say 
and tho Roman alphabet. Perhaps there is none since you are teaching 
different languages in effect and are involved with different 
languages. 

H Harper- No. 

H. Callihoe This is one thing that wc were wondering about whether there would be 
a conflict teaching syllabics say starting at Grade 1 level. 

H Harper In Grade 1 we don't actually have them write these syllables. ^ We just 

have them say it every day> just to get then acquainted with it. It's' 
in the second grade we actually teach. Like here they know how to 
read. 

Callihoe It is more of an oral Cree. 
H. Ha-rper Kindergarten and first. 
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Is English taught as a second language here also? Or do most of the 
students como to school knowing enough English? 

Yes they all do. That is one of the reasons why we started this 
bilingual program because our children were losing the Cree language 
and we wanted to keep it. 

At the present time you are teaching it to Grades 1 and 11 only, is 
that right? 

Kindergarten 5 I and II. 

Do you intend to expand it beyond these grades? 

Yes, next year I go on to the third grade, I keep on going with these 
children I am teaching. Next year I go to third and then fourth, I'll 
keep going with these children that I started with. 

V/hile you are bringing the children along you are ^so bringing ypur- 
self along. 

Yes. 

When do you e^pect to finish your teacher education program? 
In the spring of '7U. 

You will be fully certified by the State of Montana. 
It means I can teach anywhere I want. 

Do you think it's possible or feasible to teach Cree using the Roman 
alphabet? That is an awkward question to ask you but I would like 
your opinion. 

When we first started out thev weren't looking at this. They were 
looking at the phonics part and so we decided just to take this off 
and just use. symbols, eliminate the phonics part because they were 
usinp that as a crutch. 

You brought with you a number of sheets of paper. Would you care 
to describe them in a way that wo can visualize? 



This is for second grade. 



And that's a worksheet for the students. And^that's all written in 
English . 

We ar^, teaching them both ways in English and in Cree. They have to 
know how to re^d this in English in order to write it in Cree. We 
ar^e not hurting the English part in any way I can see. In fact we are 

rein^orcmf'. . j 

The Grade 11 student would certainly know those words. Horse, pig and 
so on. And of course the Cree equivalent of those words they would 
be writing in syllabic symbols. 
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H. Sherk Thank you very much. This is Enis Johnson's Cree language class, 

Grade 1, The students are counting in Cree now. This class has 
a certified teacher in charge but there are two of the Career 
Opportunity Program students, actually native students from the 
Rocky Boy Reservation, that are handling this class in two lang- 
uages - Cree and English. (The students here are heard reciting.) 
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'CHINLE, ARIZONA, MAY 22, 1973 

The date is May 22, 1973 and the placb^is Chinle, Arizona. The scenery 
is beautiful:, the country is arid, all kinds of mesas and red rock every- 
v;hcre with very little vegetation in most places. Actually very spec- 
tacular scenery, however. The weather has been quite good, although on 
the cool side. We arc up at 6,500 feet and it really has been a bit chilly 
most of the time. People in the area tell us that the weather has been 
much wetter than usual and as a result the country is greener than it 
normally would be, (although there isn't very much of it really that is 
green). 

BIA Schools and ^'Contract" Schouls in the Window Rock - Chinle - Many Farms 

Area 
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We left the Rocky Boy Reservation juc^t before noon on Kay 18th. We Travel- 
led all day Saturday, Sunday and Monday, May 19th > 20th and 21st. ( A 
long weekend in Canada!) co as to arrive in Gallup, New Mexico, on the 
evening of the 21st. On Tuesday, Hay 22nd , we arrived at Window Rock, 
Arizona, headq^uarters for the Bureau of Indian Affairs area adminis- 
tration, and also a center for Navajo tribal administrative offices. We 
had a short meeting with Mrs. F. Spell, Chief of Curriculum for the BIA. 
She was extremely cooperative and assured us that we could visit any of 
the BIA Schools in the area which we might wish to see. Furthermore, she 
arranged for us to meet a number of the key people involved, and invited 
us to return on Thursday for a meeting with her and a number of the 
consultants who work in this region. 

We then proceeded to Chinle, where we met a BIA official in the Education 
Branch who, in turn, arranged for us to meet with several of the teachers 
in the Chinle Boarding School in Chinle. Mrs. Sp^ll had made prior 
arrapgementG for this to occur. VJe had a very interesting meeting with 
three staff members at this school. Later, we drove to Many Farms where 
we were privileged to hold an interview with the Assistant Principal, 
Mrs. Rebecca Dotson. Mrs. Dotson is a certificated teacher. She is 
one of the two or three staff members at the many Farms High School who 
are Navajo. 

After spending the ly-ght at a mottil in Chinle, we proceeded on the 
morning cf May 23rd to Rough Rock. There, we recorded an interview 
with the new Director cf tHe Rough Rock Demonstration School, Miss 
Ethelou Y^zzi. Miss Yazzi took time out from a very busy schedule 
in order to show us through the school and to describe its philsophy 
and its curriculum and instructional program in some detail* Vie drove 
from Rough Rock to Rock Point— a distance of 50 or 60 miles. Once 
again, we received a very fine welcome — this time, from the Principal of 
Rock Point Community Sdiool^ Dr. Wayne Holm. As in the previous instances, 
this interview was recordoc and appears in transcribed form. 



INTERVIEW WITH STAFF MEMBERS AT CHINLE BOARDING SCHOOL 

mAY 22 y 1973 

Wc are at the Chinle Boarding School in Chinle > Arizona, today (May 22, 
1973). We are very fortunate to have a number of members of the. staff 
Korc v/ith us^ Mr,. Bill Morris is going to speak first. Bill has had 
a good deal of experience in working with narent advisors in developing 
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curriculum and instructional programs* Bill you wore going to tell us 
a little bit about how yoq got this going. 

B. Morris Well^ Chinic Boarding School had parent involvement, really to a large 

extent, by December of 1969. Our very first year was rather frustrating 
because wc started with a c.'^oup of parents, most of whom were not English 
^ speaking and ccnaequently had little school experience to base their 

decisions upon. So our first problem was to educate those parents into 
what the schc^l programs were, what goals* were, what objectives were,' 
v;hat academic success was in terms of testing, what testing was and it 
has been a long process. Kt- have to move rather slowly but in the last 
year, year ancj a h.ilf, the conmittee has had very good attendance - we 
have 22 member3 and we n-jarly always have 80 to 90% attendance. We do 
reimburse these people for thoix;* actu.-^l time. 

H. Sherk ' Are these all parents? 

B. Morris About 80% are parents. do have some non-parents, people who were 
interested from the community. But our guidelines from the Federal 
Government ruquiru that the parents compose 50% plus 1 of any committee 
we have. This is designed to ensure that /parents are in control of any 
committee and it is not controlled by either the school or some outside 
group. 

H. Shurk This is c\ Boarding School and there is a Public School down the street. 

V/hat really is the difference, in the charge that your school has as 
compared with the other one? ' ( 

B. Morris Our school is, of course, a Federal school and our guidelines andV'* 
objectives are established by us -and by the central office directly. 
The public school*^ Title 1 programs or 8,910 programs are directed 
through the state. They hr-vu much more leeway to operate within the 
broad framework of the law. BlA schools have been recently commended 
f^r our parental involvement by the Office of Education. 

H. Sherk Could we move back then to what you were telling us, these committees 
that you refer to, are they advisory committees or do they actually 
develop curricula? 

B. Morris Th^^y are adivsoiy committ»-es but they Jo have a large hand in develop- 
ment of our curriculum, particular^ly parts of our cux^riculum that ai-^e 
socially based. You know sccinl needs of children. They've had a big 
hand in identifyinp the special needs of our children. V/e as educators ' 
know thc^.t our children have some measurable academic needs but the parents 
can ):ive us background on the children at home, things that they see as 
parents that the children do not have when they come out of our school 
th*:^t they would like to see them have. 
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H. Sherk Now w^-^ are with Mr^. June Pt^'-d, the Language Arts Specialist a"|: the Chinle 
Boardinr School. Mrs. Reed, you are going to give us a little more in- 
formation on the special purpose and function of this school, I believe. 

J. Reed BIA bchools are special purpose schools. They meet the needs of children 
who qualify to attend, as Mr. Morris said earlier. They live too far 
awpy from public schools to be able to go to public schools and because 
O of isolation and difference in e3<perience backgrounds need special 
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curriculum md 'spGcial services that public schools couldn^t provide. 
Wc do not provide~t"He" same services for the children in the BIA Schools 
as the public schools supply. But there are certain universal school 
^ services provided by both. But we do meet the needs of children as such. 

,R. Sherk Cculd v;e get beyond the generalities a little bit, please, and become 
a little mort' specific ac to the differences: the kinds of curriculum 
components that you include here, that would be different than those 
for, let's say, non-Indian students? 

J.' Rfcod I think the tv/o thinr- that the Navajo area has been working on, particu- 
larly at this point, is meeting: the specific language requirements of 
^ ' non-native speakers English vjho had to po to school in English. In 

othcir words, //e have an area-wide program in Teaching English as a Second 
Language and we heivc developed two programs or two sets of ideas or 
materials that are designed specifically for Navajo children and not 
any other ethnic group. One prograirt is prilled CITE. It stands for 
Consultants In Total Education. The Director of that program is Dr. 
Robert V/ilson of UCLA and the progr^jii is now. in its fifth year of 
operation. There fire over 100 classrooms in the area using it. Next 
year, we vdll hav^ five classrooms in Chinle Boarding School using that 
particular set of materials. Actually it's a total approach, not just 
a set of materials. 

H. Sherk , V/hat grades would that encompass? 

J. Peed This wc:s started for beginners and is now fully developed for both begin- 
ners and firct grader;. Second grade was begun this year and third grade, 
, we'll start next yanr. 

H. Sherk Would you mind telling us how this curriculum was developed? 
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During the Idirt 6 or 7 years, the Navajo area has been very concerned with 
^revising curriculum to meet the particular needs of Navajo children, of 
course, uven before that we realized that this was a need that existed. 
So there wa^ a period spent in trying to determine vhat the needs were and 
then in trying to find existing materials that would meet the needs or if 
tnat v/ajn't possible, adapting them or having special programs written. 
I would say in every case special progranis did hav<: to be developed for them. 

This is what we fo^ond at other places we have visited. 



One other point along this line, too. The 
for the children bur throughout the entire 
parents., teachoi^r. ani children involved in 
of these progra^G. The parents were invol 
How they caw theoo materials in relation t 
were involved as testers in follow-up and 
teicht.rs were involved actively in r jvAsin 



special programs were developed 
development period we had 
some level of the evaluation 
ved in terms of the culture, 
u their children. The children 
to see how it v;as working. THe 
g and modifying the materials. 



H. Sherk Your involvement of parents interests us considerably, particularly since 
many of your students apparently live quite <i way from here. How did you 
involve the parents? And has all of the work been done here by your 
ti^achcrs as th-^ curriculum developers with the advice of the other people, 
or have you gone out to where these people live? 
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B. Morris Well, orir.inflly ail of these materials began as a project under area 

offices, as June said, many years ago. We first went out to all of our 
staff and cur parents and developed a set of what we call goals. I 
guess you could call them needs of children, and from these needs of 
children we'vt, developed a whole series of curricula. Throughout this 
entire- period we'vu had staff and children and parents involved in the 
on-j?,oinp analysis of these programs nnd to this date we still have 
parents involved, not just in CITE-'but in all levels of our programs. 
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Wt. had a program in April, whereby wo invitod parents to come through and 
view our project. The parents usuciUy end up being a selected committe^e, 
either elected by the loccd representatives or chosen at random by when- 
ever shows up ot the meeting, to get people involved. 
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But they are advisory. I would be ir-^ercsled in knowing what kind 
involvement thu parents have. In ether words, do the teachers who are 
going to be the curriculum devalopers - the professionals, do they get 
together and make some decisions first and then brfng parents into it? 

Briefly wu have parents telling us what they think the needs are. Then 
this information is either transmitted at -one time or separatQ-ly to " 
another body who puts in the professional aspect. This doesn't always 
take place; we've had some university developments. 

I would like to add something here in that you keep referring to the^ 
teachers as the professional developers of the systam. One of the big 
problems that we have with Indian education in the BIA and I think it 
certainly hoJds true of Indian education that is conducted by public 
ichools and mission schools or private schools or whatever it may be, 
is meeting our particular toachei' needs and one of the advantages of 
BIA schools is that we hava an extensive in-service education program. 
In this Drfrticular school, (and I think this is one of the reasons why 
we arc having a lot of success at this school). We have talks in in- 
service oducation poinc on all the time. We've had an average of one 
outside person every week come in and talk to our teachers and work 
with our aides and so on and so forth. Then, of course, we can caery 
it on. One o[ the things, for instance, that I did this year - I gave 
a course in modem Lnglish grammar to Navajo education classroom aides. 
Approximately half of them took it for credits in NAU (Northern Arizona 
University;. This course gavu thorn a basic knowledge of English and 
enough awareness of it so that th.-^y can actually function helpfully in 
the clci:.3room. 

You have suggested -t least two things hei->c that I would like to pursue. 
One of them is the uv,e of teacher aides in thu classroom. I would like 
to hear more about that, if you don't mind. Secondly, the aspect of 
in-service courses for which students can obtain credit. 

Before I answoi, I would like to go back a little bit more as to who 
developed thu curriculum. It is true that we've done a very careful 
job of trying to koeo the grass roots. In that sense, it is teacher 
developed . There is teacher pacing, teacher feedback constantly. But 
becauoe of thi'J overall training problem, we have found that in our 
situation you can't just sit,. teachers down and let them corne up with a 
curriculum. Tliey have a tendency to come up with "buy this textbook or 
that textbook series and follow it". There is a matter of sophistication 
that w-have to develop not only among the parents but among the profes- 
sional staff and it's a large job. It cakes a long-time. For instance, 
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the social studies mattjriels - we have a very effective and interesting 
Indian Social Studies program. 

We spoku to Mrs. Spell about that and we arc meeting with Mrs. Spell and 
some other people thdt v/ork with her, Thursday, by the way. 

Let mu j'uGt run down briefly how that came about. Mrs. Spell, when she 
arrived in the ^.rea^ set out these curriculum revision committees and 
local ones were set up at each school. Then each school elected a 
representative to the aguncy committeu and the agency committee elected 
representatives for the area. In addition to that, curriculum committees 
were set up so that there would be a representative from each one of the 
content areas that had c? curriculum revision committee and they worked 
to see what should be worked out and so forth. 

Could I ask a question at this point? Have you developed completely new 
curricula or have you been adapting existing curricula for special 
purposes? 

In essence, in one way you can scy it is completely new and in another 
way you only have an effective program if you build on what you find 
out. So you are always building in a sense. We have not adapted any 
existing canmercial materials. But we have certainly built on - 

I want to clarify why I asked the question. We represent a provincial 
educational system. The majority of the students that we are re- 
sponsible for are non-Indian but wc would like to ^ave the best of 
both worlds so that we can improve the program, make it much more 
relevant and pertinent to our students v/ho are Indian and at the same 
time^havc new curriculum co-TOonents which will add a new dimension of 
undersmndinr on the part of non-Indian students about their cultures. 

It has bt;en my feeling for -i long time that what we've been doing and 
what.we'vt> been learning, is of basic benefit to non-Indiana as well. 
For instance,, in our English as a Second . Language program which involves 
Reading and Writing ^^s well as speaking, 1 think we are discovering much 
about the process of reading and how to go about inducting children into 
the process of reading that v/ill be of benefit to many, many other 
native speakers of English. 

Maybe we can movu back to something you aaid earlier - the matter of 
in-survicc work that can earn college credits. 

The amount of "college training and in-service work we are doing has 
been made possible through the services of Dr. Jean 0' Harvey. She 
has given quite a number of ESL courses, I guess it's best to say, 
linguistic courses. She has gone into every agency in the area and 
I think shf has probably travelled morcmiles in the Navajo Reservation 
and she has gotten into more schools, I think, than any person I know. 
She has been helping teachers that take courses for credit, the courses 
that they hdve, designed to meet their particular needs. Also, as I said, 
it was possible for us to arrange for the adies to get undergraduate 
credits. 

You do use teacher aides; and this is what I was wondering, - do the 
teacher aides then have any prospects of eventually becoming teachers? 

8V ' I 
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Yes VK -..IV. rn« ' :n^r that iust ccmpiotod hc-^ c'uptoc this year and we 
•lovj h'vc h'.-r Ir ' li. cl^rsroor;. Sh^ will one of our nccop^ y^^ar class- 
roc'. tj. ch'.^r. ncx-^ y^-r. Vr». Mcrric nu^^t soi<l that she was a t(-achor> 
•i ' ^ ' y-^^r^M in c-i&t^ yon cidn't caicn it. Fe have worked very 
v r/ cl' -.ly w: ; htr h».Jpinv' hor rot thr derro^-. She did her student 
t'-'^cni.: h r. . h^u:^ to .^-tu^ily battle with Vu.i: to let her bo o student 
t'.rchf.y \>.rL ,-)ra f.ht. udto rTc'uc^licn I> partniunt wanttid to hovo her go seme 
ilicc clcc -r.O it wouldn't hiv^ b-eri ^.osciblc for hor tr do it otherwise. 
Jfow thr^r aur t 'ch^.r niC^^r^, rrc lop^viuz next year to join tho Teacher 
Core Tr^v-r-.f. 'fh^.y will bo cicine their work right hero at Chinle Board- 
^ch>.l. h V quite ^ number of aides vjho arv: retting theil:* first 
two vcir:i cell.- v v.rl- under tho COP program v/hich i3 being administered 
•>ut 'f ::CC. ''t 1 . c' otatL .perU<-<i r^rofrap - Cnroer Opportunities Program, 

CQF^ - i? thit sirilwx to the COP thst ir operating? at Rocky Boy? 

I '>rcct it thv srun.. pro^r-ir.. It i<; a Fc-d^ral program out of Wash- 
iUf\tor . Ar^. other rier .^f ::i,ll^p,c credit prof^rams that wc have included 
Gunir.. r iTh^uir.tic coiforcncos. Th^^Gc were set up specifically to meet' 

t.t,a'\..r: * d *^Ici-nci«.s in dcalin,vT with lanp^uage instruction for our 
children. The . /cro)|c tc-ch'jr who cou^^s out of our teacher training 
in^lituti'Mic. hi: hud ;~omj xxnding courses^ some language arts courses^ 
but th>jy ir. r:t a^pJicablu in the second lanf^uagc ^^ituation or framework 
and vt.r; ttw colli, rcc irv offorin^^^ Gcurs*-s in modern Enplish grammar and 
:n th ivn -^c c^f linruiir-tics. V/u found that native lanpuapes are very 
Intipatj t o» opL . About fiv*. y<.arG i^o our averarc teacher believed 
that ho or r.hc i n-tivi. spo^^kcr cf Cn';lish could tvach English to 
1 'ir^v-'y^j cl i 'cI. t."' course, one rf tho basic things in that ability to 
oi^rxV Ihv. ] uipuap ■ *'o»jsn't ^neon you Know hov: to teach it, and so now 
th^r.' I:, -^cc^i.t'^ncL rf ih* fnct that: it »^oes take special training 

-u ni 'l undcr^t inoinp cr ' :^rliGh 'Ln order to do it and the teachers 
ar._ u»iinr' '^'v^^n thii> oo^ 9rtunit7. 'low th.c oo conferences are hold at 
N:rth^ -T. :r:^:n^^ rniv^r^ity ^t riapsta.ff but thu^y are actually con- 
Inct^': U: Bl/ Th i nroftx.corc ^or thorn a^.^ proourred by the 
pK.r'or:,.l who act oi; t^.^cnir.r ai^-.istanls. Our is for knowledge 
\T)' iwar^ms^ of hcu th^. rnnliih lantruar*. id GCructured and for teaching 
i{-prciche^ ^ nc^ Ivcl'miouc'^ ic h'^ l'» th^ children Lrarn. 

H^r^ t you J»t li» t ; -^'jii som^ thin^' hcr«. th.^t would be pertinent to 

' ^ iiEi^ *^h.^.|> V. h."*v. with A V'xvioty cf dialects, for example. 

I\f^>^^ w Int^ , : wr.uir: iH,* to follov;-ur» on what you r,aid with 

r-'^a-' . !irr':rvnt »vpe-, :.f r.rorTvnm:; ihrt mifht bo in tho school. I 
w.-: r:.ink"n^ -/ion. ^h' linur. >f rwjtds is you had mentioned earlier, 
H .V !c y.>»i i.7i->I',n t^i*^ n.^**s r nit-iv.^ children? T think you already 
^ ..r.t ^.^n^'-: tl. t P' -^^^^' ^'^'o b«.' Ti ;nvnived ir thin sort of thinp. Could 
V'vU ^ -!1 u, w^- ? you -/ce inr thu r ,,il r ^edr, f<>r nativij children as 

r». ,*ra'; to tK-:!^^ ochuclinr? 

Tt i'. , dov'.] u-rcJ u.d ^r^tt'-r. j.. th-1 the, chxldr..n nuod to learn 

Kv:.v\n\ii:y fhvf - x--. ct; ' citi^^.n i t t:hv United! fUr't^.'S to Ic-rn while 
in 'v?h'^ >n:^ u^j. tn> :i /aio chiia c"* anv Inci^Ti child needs to be able 
t'- function in "'Tj»''lich ^n^: r-»ir> -*n eri.not^ background s^"^ that he can 
unde-rst-^nj \.u non-Indian oultun • In \rdition tr, th it, cf course, I 
think that h> nec^;? j^cod cultural awareness ^ which he retr through 
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school; of how his own culture is struccured and the implications and^ 
so on and so forth. This is one of the basic functions of schooling in 
general, although I don't think th^^t we normally/ phrase it as such. It 
is a matter of increasing the awareness of our own approaches as well as 
the other teachers' approaches. I think that no education works for any 
child unless it strengthens the basic development of that individual's 
human potential. I am personally very muc^h against "any education that 
limits itself to economic proficiency, etc, I believe that you have to 
emphasize the development of human abilities and potentials. 

K. Callihoe Do you specifically have Indian hifc>wOry and culture courses taught in 
.your school; I am talking about native history and culture courses. 
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One unit of each year's work in the social studies is an exploration of 
some facet of Navajo life or Navajo histovy or llavajo government and it 
forms the jumping-off unit for the rest of the year's studies. 

What grade level would you start with? 

It starts at the beginning. 

Grade 1. 

Well, we have a pre-grade 1 I called "Beginners^'. Kot in this school, 
but in other BIA schools, we have a kindergarten p'rogram too. 

You have up to Grade VI? 

This year if graded it would be five. 

You are not graded? 

We are not graded. But the practice of not giving out grade reports is 
not unique to us. At the same time it fits in with meeting special 
needs of the Navajo child. 

Have you been able to evaluate this type of progra-n with regard to native 
children? In other words, in the past ycu didn't have this type of 
program and now you have it. Would you say thiit perhaps the children 
show a little more motivation towards lea-fining? 

I'll say a little bit on this and then I'll ^et both Bill and Wayne say 
something. 

I think we would like to hear from Wayne King, he is nodding in the 
affirmative, I really would like to get him on tape. 

Lot me say this, the chan^.e of attitude 2iftong the children has just been 
tremendous in the three years that we've had our program functioning 
here. The kids are very eager to learn. The other day - do you know^ 
Allan Burger? He was here. Mrs. Spell an! Dr. Berger managed to^ arrive 
half an hour before school was out. One of our classrooms, the children 
were more than glad to stay an extra halfhour to show what kind of work 
they did. They volunterred for that. 
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H.^Sherk Wayny King, the Teacher Supervisor. First of all, Wayne, you can briefly 
Wj^ tell us what that role entails, if you don't mind. . 

W. King The joL I have is implementing curriculum that is being developed and 
carrying through part of Bill Morris's job. When he gets feedback from 
the Parents' Council, he brings it to us and tells us what they are 
thinking and how they are feeling about things. From that point on we 
try, if we can, to emplement what their request is and this type of thing. 
For example, when the curriculum was being developed, the Social Studies- 
one of the units that these parents wanted was a unit on the Hopi because 
thoy are in conflict with the Hopi over land dispute. The parents wanted 
their children to understand the Hopi, so this was incJ.uded. Going back 
to this other, we work with Bill and the parents. For example, we went 
Lcfore the Parents' Council and explained to them the non-graded approach 
for oui' children and they readily aecepted it. So we have moved in this 
direction and the program we are implementing in English as a Second 
Langua^je and all Social Studies and Sciences are fitting in real nicely 
with this. This is one way that our school is different from those for 
English speakers. We use the Mind and Linguistic series in our primary 
section because it is controlled in structure and we wouldn't use this 
if it were a public school. 

H, Sherk What program is this? 

W. King The Mind and Linguistic series. They are readers. These are small paper- 
backs. But the readiii^^ in it is controlled; the language structure is 
controlled, so the children have a chance to start picking up the 
English language at a controlled rate rather than drawing in a lot of 
structure quickly so they get confused. We use this in conjunction with 
the NALAP v;hich was objectives for instruction of the English language. 
We tried to run them side to side. But this is not a program that you 
would use for native Indian speakers because they come in with the speak- 
ing of this language. They have control of some of the structures of 
the English language but these children don't. This is different. 

J. Reed Let me just add - I mentioned the CITE program and in the ESL curriculum 

we have developed two special programs for the Navajo child. We found 
that because teachers are different and children are different, that one 
approach and one sot of niciC3rials does not meet everybody's needs Now 
the CITE program was developed under the direction of Dr. Robert B* Wilson 
of UCLA. The Navajo area Language Arts Program which is also a structured 
sequential ESI program fih:> is being developed by educational specialists, 
all the Navajo, and people who have taught the children in the classrooms. 
We are finding trerriendous response. 



W. King This is again a program that parent&> have asked foj:*. They do want their 

children to speak English, and learn it quite well. For they request it 
''We want our children to learn Tnglish". 

J. Reed In fact they sa^d, they don't send their children to school to learn 

Navajo, they send. them to school to learn English! 

B. Morris Their point was: "We'll teach them Navajo at home; we'll teach them our 
religion at home. We don't want to have you teaching our culture and 
your religion in your school by a teacher who is not Navajo." 
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yi. King But in our program in our primary sections , the techniques that we 

use I think could be used quitci successfully with public school 
Ent-li^h speaking children. But wc use intensive questioning - you 
taku a sentence and you get all the understanding out of that sen- 
tence by askinr questions for which the answers are found directly 
in that cantcnce. It isn't an open-ended question, but we are trying 
to iij.ct conprchunsion out of the sentence or the paragraph. Then we 
use vocabul^^rly words, stockpiling, which are v;crds the children know 
in ^n^^.lish. Then you taku these words and develop them into sentences 
and paragraphs. It is some thine they have said. Then they begin to 
use thuir reading because if you can use the second language and if 
you bepin to sec it written, it becomes a reading process. 

H. i^h^rk At what ,-a>7,es uv ^zrc.doo are you bcananr these special lanpuape programs, 
(ESL programs)? At all ipfrade? or levels? 

V/. Kinp Y<.G. CITE has <^ language program , so v/c actually run through CITE all 
the way throuy-'h thi, levels that we have. If we were a graded system, 
wc could be a fifth rrade. But we havi. language in all these classrooms. 

K. Sherk What is this CITE again? 

J. R^ed Consultants in Total Education. They have four years v:ork developed now. 

In this particulrir school and this is true of some other schools, we 
start v;ith young children and v;e get progressively more children as we 
^-o alonf with these other schools. Our children in the beginning class- 
rooms are in CITE and then the children who don^t start" in CITE are in 
the NALitP. The NALAP is a slightly more flexible program than the CITE 
in that upp^r rxM^ teachers can take the IIALAP materials and can spiral 
them and we are riving them the training so that they can do it. They 
can spiral it up mdJ catch the children up on certain English instruction 
they have missv^d before. We have actually been using former ESL programs 
for G or 7 years. But it hasn't been until we've had these more special- 
ized programs th^»t it has been as efficient as it could be. 

H. Sherk I notic»j that every once in a while somebody dropb a comment on the 
side, and I try to pick it up because we come in with alJL kinds of 
assumption that are not necessarily right. Bill Morris, something 
that you said trigr,ered off one of these chains of thought. One o. 
the possibilities that we have been exploring ic the teaching of a 
native language, Cree, in our area.. Did I hear you correctly when 
you said that the patients do not want the language taught as a 
language in school? 

J. Morris p'-rents don't necessarily object tc the language being taught but 

they do obl^.ct to the lan.eua^-^.e being taught to the exclusion of 
English. Th^v want their children to be fluent in English and the^ 
comment v/^s basc-d on that frame of reference lather than not teaching 
the lancruare at -'ll. They say we can teach them at home in Navajo 
but we v/ant them to torch thom in EnrJish. Hov. if you can teach them 
both languages, we won^t obi* ct. But in going back to another thing, 
when we discussed non-graded r,ystons with the parents, the thing that 
we wt across to tb. parents, fastest, was the .fcct that bhildren no 
longer fail. They caught this v,.rv raoidly. Thi.:> sold tfie program 
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H. Sherk ^/u arc- bacV tc Uriync Kin^. 

V/. Kinr You vxrc asKinr th^ question r>hout how do wc compare our children with 

thw nativu speakers and English speakers. What we have been using is 
the Stanford ^ichi.vement tests. It*s a test not really designed for 
our children or for thiwr propram. But it does tell us this. It tf^lls 
us how Well our children are d^.ing in comparison to native speakers on 
the norm of the nation as a whole. And we tio use this one particular 
thinr tc see how well wo are foing. Over the T>ast three years that 
we'vv iirploHientcd this progrcin, our children definitely have shown 
nain on th». national tyoe of marking. It is quite rapid and for the 
three years wu feel that we We done quite well. As far as this agency 
is concerned and all the schools in it^ Chinle Boardinp School at the 
present iz definitely succeeding ao far as achievenient goes in the 

Second, third, fourth and fifth (year) levels. 

H. Callihoc My question har> to do with the Navajo language. I understand this 
school is not using Navajo as a language of instruction. Is that 
correct? 

J. Reed Yes, let me answer th^^t. In one sense we definetely are, one of the 

main reasons that v;c have Navajo speaking classroom aides is so that 
the Havaje language is available and can be used to develop concepts 
as Well as to make the children feel at home and to meet emergencies 
and so on and so forth. But we have very special training programs 
for the aidus so that they will be able to fill in behind the* teacher- 
fill in isn't exactly the rij^ht woi^k, but they can work cooperatively 
v;ith the teacher in explaining things in Navajo that even help to 
develop nor^, articulateness in Navajo than would be -possible if there 
weren^t such an aide. In other words, one of the main reasons that 
we have the aides is not as a teacher's helper but because of the ' 
special assistance that she can give as a fluent speaker of Navajo. 

W. Kinf Can I give an example here? A teacher maybe trying to get across a 

concept, let's say in social studies, and he docs so in a large group. 
Say when they go into small groups, activities and these types of 
thinr^ is the child has difficulty, then hopefully the aide will get 
to that student and explain to him in Navajo. ' 

H. Shori- I wcuid liivc to ask a very irport.^nt question. Will any of the materials 
that vou hr^v«. produced b^ ivailablc and if so how wculd wc procure some 
01 ther.? I know th^-^.t our noeds are going to be somewhat different but I 
think that wc could learn let fron \mpt ycu've done and I think that 
would find ideas th^re. 

J. Petd I would s'^v th.-^t anythinr that wu^vc produced is certainly available to 

you. Thv contact would bo through Mrs. Spell in the Area Office. Even 
CTTL would corr,j thr^ourh the Area Office. The CITE n>ateria.ls arc right 
novj in th ' ijrocess' of Loin-^ djvclc>ped and there are some limitations on 
*her. But xTi Oi.e >.:jn3e thor.o arc public fundo programs and so they are 
iviilall . I wcul'r like to add just one moiv thing about the aides, the 
edccation '-^Id'-s, and the natter of Navaio lar»ruago. In one sense our 
^vcn'i wm^ th3s ochool and in all schools that use the J!avajo speaking 
<*^ijlei ir. hic'iitural and hilinrual. It iiv a slightly dif-^erent typo of 
biculturalin:- -^nd Mlinru'ulisn, Ho ar^. not starting literacy in Navajo 
but in the larr.vr sense it iti just as bilinrual ,and bicultural as any 
that yov will find. 
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Vf. Kinp Some cf the- nides arc actually tcarhin • s<*m cf the Sccial Studies. 

K. Sh^rk Kc have It.rlblc'tion regarding teacher ccrl Jfication and cur teachers' 
.^sscciaticn is watchin-* this particular provision rather closely. Do 
you hnvc a sirrilar situation? 

W. KinfT Nc. Thu teacher is still rcsponsille for evi,rythinp for everything that 

takes place in the classroom. 

H. Shcrk V/e have th^ s^^rrc kind of provision and th-'^t is acceptaile. 

J. Rcod On th« u^c of Kav-^ip lan£uage, we havu found that as a general linfuistis 

principles thu m^ax^ articulate the child becoines in any lan^^uage.^ the 
more articulate he is as a wholv.. That sounds like redundancy. But the 
thinn is if he can be helped to beccne more articulate in Navajo, there 
is a lot of transfer to beinv> more articulate in English as v/ell and 
this is the. basic principle. For a lon^ tiirej of course , the approach 
to teachinp- Indian children woo that they ad tc speak only English. 
If they spoke their nativj lan^ruafc they wouldn't be able to learn 
En^'lish. But the CITE linguists have found that it is just the ©pposite, 
'that if you ban increase the desire to talk and flu**j*^.cy in the native 
lan^ uag^. , you have a person who is mere verbal and he will learn English 
better. One cf th^^ thinrs, if course, is that we have aides who were 
rai::.ed in the old fashion and we h iv^ some Navajo speaking aides who are 
^oiretinics hard on the children about Enplish. Another thinf I would add 
abrut ujinr Navjo language, we hav(, found that even in the teaching of 
En^^lish it is much easier to sometimes use the Navajo explanation but 
not by cUrect trrnslition. For instance, if the lesson is going to be 
cr. intrcducticn cf thu people ir* the past, the aides tell the children . 
in Javajo. 'How listen the tc; cher is going to say something different; 
it his to do with this meaning. It will mean that she is talking about 
sorcthinr in the prst. Listen for it.** Li the child has to see what the 
structure is by list^c^ning all throuf?;h Enfrlish, it is a very difficult 
problem. 

H. Shork Thank ycu very nuch. Wc ey\ Just going to hpve enough tape lefb to talk 
to bill Morris . 

V/. Morris Cne point I-^ didn't niake thio mon.ing in Urms of parental involvement: 
One of thv! m-^in things that we*'ye benefited from is that the parents 
are more awar^ of what we are doing. They arc going to the community at 
Iirgc and telling people ' Chinlc Boarding School is doing this and this 
and thif. for cur children. Khy don't you go over and see?" And we have 
had parents comin/ up and findinn out what is going on. Consequently, 
they ^r,. mor^ interested ir. what their children are learning and are 
i.c^u^aginp their childri^n to come to school more. Overall the children 
c>fj'.r. t~ be much more enthusiastic about the things in school. We still 
hivC a dror-out problem but we used to have three-quarters drop-out. 

ft. Sherk ThanK ycu v^.ry kindly. It s,ems to m<j that what you have been telling us 
ihout rr.rent al. involvement ^a?: a lot of implications for the regular 
schunl systems, too. T think v^. have to ta)^ note of that. I would like 
to ny th^-^nks very, very much for taking the time vnnd for offering the 
advice and assistance th--^t v^u have ,«?o kindly provided. 
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INTERVin/ WITH ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL 



AT MANY FARMS HIGH SCHOOL (3IA) HAY 22 > 73. 

We aro at Many Farms, Arizona and v;e are speaking today with Mrs. 
Roboccr? Dot son Assistant Principal at Many Farms High School. Herb, 
you were goinr. to poso a question at this point. 



MANY FARI.C HIGH SCHOOL 
MANY FARfIS 
MilY 22 / 73 ARIZONA 

H. Callihoc I just wanted to tell Mrs. Dotson th^t we are looking for ideas 
with regard tc native education. We are looking for advice and 
hoping that Mrs. Dotson will be able to help us in this area. 
Mrs. Dotson, perhaps you could tell us briefly what types of 
/ pr^ograrns you have in your school which you feel are a benefit to 
/ your Indian students. 

Dotson I As I was saying, with our school board we try to get them to let 
/ u^ know what are some of the thinps they would like to see. 

H. Sherk ^ Can we stop at this point and have you explain just what this 
board is? 

R. ^^otson Thoy are all Java jo and wo have a local school board. We have 

jt an agency and wu have an intra-agency school board but the local 

school boards are from different areas, different communities 
that are elected by each community to represent them here at the 
school as have children from different areas within the radius 
of 200 miles, you might say. So we try with our school board 
members to give us, - there are quite a few things in the Navajo 
culture, some things you don*t talk about, some things you can't 
talk about and some things you would like the children to know. 
So some of those things that are sacred, you know, they prefer 
that you don't do, like basket weaving. When you do basket 
weaving, there ara certain ceremor.ies that ro with that and so 
whoever is instructing that area should have some knowledge of 
stories or Gonrs that go with that basket weaving. Or even in 
pottery making » There is a certain way that you make the 
pottery and vdu just don't make a pot for cooking on a v;heel used 
to make pottery for ceremonial purposes. That's v/hy they have to 
b' made certain u<lys. 

H. Sherk Vt^ry interesting. This is the kind of thing that we are trying 

to get at in some of our questions, l^hat are the sensitivities 
that we ought to be a\;are o^l Now you are from the Navajo culture 
so that you would be aware of this, but someone like myself who 
does net havo an Indi'-^n background to draw on (and there ane many 
others us in the Jepnrtment of education like that) - have you 
any suggestions for us as to how we would develop an awareness of 
this or how we could get people involved who would Biavc that kind 
of awareness? 
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R. Dotson You would have to go right to the people. You would have to ask 
the parents th?t are living the traditional culture j you might 
say. Like even for me I ask questions as to what are some 6f the 
things that I am supposed to do and what are some of the things 
you would like to ask of me and they give you this type of an idea. 

At the high school level, what differences are there in your curr- 
iculum"? (as compared with a non-Indian school curriculum) 

We have the Navajo arts; we have the Navajo studies. 

Could you tell me a little about what you are doing in Navajo art? 

Mostly the Navajo art is stories. They have legends which are 
passed on from generation to generation and you have the sheen 
story, the coyote story and stories about how thin^^s were made 
and how these came into being and what have you. It is moral; 
a lot of them have morals and these ^ of course, are passed on 
so we have some of those written and we have to improvise a lot * 
of them, 

H. Sherk But you call that an art, why not something els^? 

R. Dotson We have that under Navajo art and then we have basket weaving*: 

we have painting and we have pottery. 

H. Sherk Who tt:iaches these? These don't soiind like the kind of things 

that certificated teachers would normally teach, 

R, Dotson I taughi: it for a while and I taughl it two years, with an anglo 

teacher and we worked together for two years. Therefore, I 
taught her how to teach these kinds of subjects so she actually 
is the only one on our staff that can teach^' Navajo art besides 
mo. I had to train her to do that, 

H. Sherk Are there any institutions that are preparing teachers for this 

kind of role? 

R, DotSoT) We have what we call the NEAVO cup appropri ition which is Navajo 

Education Association vzhich Wr^s formed the first time in 1962 and 
then it kind of dies off and then the last five years we reorgan- 
ized with support out of Iho U,S, office of education. Therefore 
we have teacher training, Navajo teacher training program, and at 
this teacher training program we teach about culture, what to 
teach in culture and wo teach all these different things but this 
is more or loss glared to the elementary teacher. We don't have 
a program for high schooj teachers, 

H, Sherk Now is this done at the college? 

R. Dotson No, this is not done. This iz done by ar organization. This summer 

we will have a pro^^ram at Rough Rock Demonstration School, We will 
have a workshop there; we call it a workshop. 



H, Sherk 



How long v;ill it lasf! 
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It will last six weeks. It boeins June 11th and will be for six 
weeks. So we hav«- that kind of thing which is entirely different 
from the Bureau, BIA. I am a Board member of that we sponsor it. 
This is different from the Bureau. 

' This prompts another question and obviously it v;ill indicate how 
ignorant I am of what is happenin^y but docs this have any relation- 
ship to the Navajc. Education Office that Mr. Platero is now in at 
Window Rock? 

Yon, the Navajo Education Division is a branch of the tribal 
couTicil. But this othur One is Navajo Education Association 
v/hich is a group of Navajo educators. There is no connection 
thuro but right now Mr. Dillon is president of the organization 
and he is with Navajo Education Division. We are hoping that we 
v/ill be abh. tc work with that branch. 

In a cooperative way. Host of the activities that wo have en- 
countered in our travels and in our reading that cire geared to 
curriculum for nativ«- students have really been geared to people 
at the elementary levels Let*s get back to this question, if 
you don't mind> to this question of what you arc doing at the 
high school level. Is there just this one course where you really 
have the cultural coniponcnt? 

Under our social studies program, like I told you, we have Indian 
studies and here the instruc^bor is Navajo and he has come this 
year. In his studies he compared the different kinds of Indian 
cultures with our culture where there are similarities and where 
there are differences, where our group did certain things and 
anothcir group did certain things.. It is more or less a com- 
parison of all the different types of Indian cultures with the 
Na va j o . 

Would that be essentially an anthropology type of thing? 

Not I really 5 You might say that but basically it was not that kind 
of a course. 

; mean it may be more cf a historical anthropology course? 

I guess you might see it that way but they more or less take it 
just from the cultural point of view rather than going to the 
scientific studies. 

Arc you doing anything with languag*^, wi,th the Navajo language? 

llo we ?rc not doing anything with that because it appears we can't 
find anybody that can read and write Navajo and so the Navajo 
Association is teaching. Wc have some people that have taken the 
studies to read and write Navajo for three years. So we do have 
some people that arc alreidy out in the field to teach our elemen- 
tary* school teachers and terxher aides and wc don't have anybody 
up in high school that can do that. I would love to be able to 
teach^fiG structure of the havajo language and then also compare it 
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with the Enj^lish lanc'ua^e since English is a very difficult 
subject for our students. I think it ir^ our wyckost ar^u and 
it is the area that v;o really nocd to work on. 

Do ycu thir.K there would be much interest in such a course on 
the part of your studentoV 

I think Th^y would like to learn how to read and write in 

!^ivaji->, 

I would like to HsK ? different kine of question and one that 
i^: quite cruci*^l us. It would be related to the percentage 
^f t5tudents th.-^.t actually enter hip;h schocl as compared with 
chose who enter Grade 1 and also the kind of retention rate you 
have hero. This is a real serious problem with us in Canada; 
very fev/ of our native studants actually get to high school 
and almost none graduate . 

I would have to soy that 5 for inst-\nce the high schoolN^ taken 
from the ninth grade until the time they graduate. I would 
say we hav^. about '^5% drop-out and this is not like the drop- 
out you have in the public schools. We may have a student 
who drop-out for that year,; he; may be out a whole year, then 
ho mipht come back when he is 18 and then finish up. 

Have you found that your upper grades or tenth grades are im- 
proving since you had this program? 

I am sorry to say that, no, it isn't. Vo do not follow-up on 
the dron-outs. V*e don't provide for our drop-outs. We have 
not done iny stUvlies on our drop-outs It is just something 
that hai>pcnG that we dcn't do anything cibout. 

What WjDuld your enrelment be hero? 

Dur enrclI^^_,nt ri^ht now is 600 or morv. about there ^ but v/hen 
th.- collvF'- le'ves, we should hcivo <• snaco for I52OO. But wo 
are oxpectinr -^bout 800. 

The cQllcre will not be continuinc^ her^-? 

I;o, they will b. no^^in^. 

This cour>v hv-ia hclpoc^, roiivat-d other students to continue 
through rrJiooi, thir. tyoi. of thing? ^ 

That is a har^^ question tc vinswcr* 

V/ell ill I know is that the boys that I had in Tny first year * 
-^re rradu'^tinr, thL:^ v<'>ar. And a good per cent arc (graduating 
this year and they ore thu ones that still come and see me in 
My of f ic». . 

/ 

I could ^^ce th^t a course like that mis^ht do a Ipt for making 
students fcr.l comforcahlo in the scliool envit^onment . 
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Well, for instance, when I taught the class we had a lot of 
fun because wo taUcod the Navajo language and a lot of times 
IM say 'you are not supposed to do that** and they'd come back 
nnd say ^'why, it wouldn't hurt mo", and I tell them that this 
is what grandma would do. 

So you are actually teachinf^ a lot of culture in there along 
with the arts? 

Yes, alon^ with the arts - a lot of the Navajo ways and a lot 

of the do's and don'ts or a lot of the aajiings that grandmother 

had. The other teacher and I taught the course for a half a 

year and the students really resented the fact that she was / 

taking ov ^ and that I wasn't and they us4d to come after me and take 

me back bv .r thorc • 

Because she is not Indian? 

Shc! is not Indian • ^ 

This is the attitude - to teach Indian culturt, you have to ^ ♦ 
have an Indian teacher? 

Do most of the students enrol in that course; it is open to 
everybody? 

It is open only to juniors and^eniors,* the coux4e that I had. 
Do most of them enrol in this then? i / 

/ /■ 

Yes, those are the two classes that usually fill up before the 
other classes. ''^ 

V/e would appreciate learning any words of advice that ybuifhight 
have for us in regard to procedure. ^ 

Commnnity involvement. I really feci that you could get all 
kinds of support and I doiv^ know what kind of situation you 
have, you knew. 4 would like to have time in the dormitory. 
I would like to see parents in the dormitory and have them talk 
to children because a lot of the culture - the kids don^t really 
know which way to go, whether they are going to take the angle 
or whether they are going to take the Navajo and they don't 
knov/ too much about both sides. 



They neud to be prepared for cither or both? 

For cither one. I feel that they should have the information 
from the home. They should have that down pit and if they want 
to take it and uce it, fine. If they don't then they have some- 
thing to ^o to. 

And you*ve L.entioned the dorm. Obviously then t ''ot of the 
students are living away from their homes here, .ire most of 
them in that category? 



\ 
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Yes, particularly the bureau school, with the public schools 
the kids can come home. 

Is your school serving as a public school? 

Ours is a bureau school. Therefore, we have the dormitory. 
We house and feed the students here. 

Are all of the students here in donnitories? 

Yes. 

Wrll they have come from other BIA schools? Does this mean ^ 
that theso- students have been away from their homes a great 
deal? 

Yes. 

Is this a real problem, or not? 

I think it is a real problem because the students really never 
learn what life is all about. ITiey are mixed, I won't say they 
are mixed up, but they have a living situation at home. They 
don't have the running water. You don't have all this and then all 
of a sudden you have all "this water and all these facilities 
that are provided free. So when you graduate all of a sudden 
you are out in the open, only ycu don't know how to tackle life 
because you've had your bed and meals prepared for you all the 
timej. \^hen you get back then you don't have this. I feel that 
our kids are really strong and they have to get out. Especially 
the pnes that start in the first grade in the Bureau school. 



Is there much concern about this? 
will change? 



Is there any likehood that this 



The ![Iavajo people are very concerned about it. In fact one of 
the reasons the school is here is because they demanded that they 
have! a high school here on the Navajo Reservation where they 
would be closer to .home so t)>elkids can be home on the weekends. 
We u4ed to send them to Oregon \and then over in Intermountain. 

To what extent, then, is the school Navajo run? Now, ^ou ob- 
viously are a representative of the NaVajo^eople* To what 
extent is thi-s the case? You mentibned^t]-iat there are some 
angl|> teachers; arc there many other Indian teachers? 

No tie percentage is verv low. We have one in music, 
social studies. So we have two Navajo 3'taff members, 
administration and one is an educational specialist. 

Is tjiis largely because there just aren't people with the qual- 
ifications available. 

A lot of/ our Navajo people that get degrees, they don't come back 
to the i4servation. They go to the bright lights. 
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y^Sherk - This Happens in our nrea too. 

R. Dctson It is when thoy get tirv:d, they come bcck, like me! lauphtor 

H. Shork Thank you very much. A lot of time has gone and we would like 

to thank you v<rv much for havinj^ us here. 
« 

That vfas Mrs. Rebcccr Dotson the Mnny Farms High School. Mrs. 
Dctson was very ^'onerous in ^tiving us her time because she was 
busv preparing: for the hi^h school fraduation which was to occur 
on the following day. 
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VISIT TO ROUGH FOCK DEMCfJSTLVriO!! SCHOOL 
AlID INTERVIEW WITH THE I^OUGH ROCK EDUCATION DIRECTOR 

M[SS ETHELOU Y/.Z2I 
{CONTR/-.CT SCHOOL OPERATED BY THE HAVAJO SCHOOL BOARD *, 
AT ROUGH LOCK, NEAR CHINLE, ARIZONA) 



H. Sherk Tnis is H>'.y ^?3rd. VJc .->rc ?.t th<- famous RoUf^h Rock Demonstration 

School V7hich i? scmu 14 or 15 i.dlcs fixm Many Farms. Wc arc priv- 
ilcccd fhis mornin? to be talking to :!iss Ethclou Yazzi, the new 
Director of Kou^-^h Rock. She is not only director of the elementary 
school but of the junior and senior schools as well. Wc have just 
had a most interestim^ tcur of the Roufh Rock Demonstration School 
and Miss Yazzi has agreed to tell us n little bit about the history 
of the orpanizaticn and also what is being attempted and accomplished 
hero. 

E. Yazzi I think 1966 was tho first yoar Rouph Rock had input in terms of 

community-oriented schools where the community had a voice in do- 
sipninr the school or desifninp; education for their cum children 
and at this time t'h^ DIA built the whole compound. But they had 
net hired the teachers or personnel yet and so the church here and 
the comnunitv throur>h the chapter came and pot this school built 
and at this tiiime it became n contracted school. Wc have our school 
board members. W^ have seven positions in there where the commanity 
actually elocts a rt-prcsentativt; from different sections around here 
within the radius of" 30 miles. But we have seven positions to fill 
and the board members are representative of the community. We have 
coTTimunitv pcrple come in and the board meets every week, every 
Tuesday,' to consider some of the problems here as well as negot- 
iation with other parents. We do a lot of decision-making^ hero 
and mainly the decisicn-makinp is in the homes. 

I can recommend and mak-^ all kinds of suggestions and implement 
their suggestions and implement most of the plans that they have. 
But I am not here to make the final decisions on certain things 
and hiring people and they prefer to hire people from the comm- 
unity if they have a qualified person and if they don't have that 
qualified i^ rson in certain positions, they are cpcn, and these 
/-are for otk r Indians of other tribes who come in. 

H. Sherk We have noticed that you do have some Anglo teachers on staff at 

the present time. We have heard that ycu arc going to have quite 
' a turnover this year. Is that right? 
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< » 

lie tlvc year I c^on't thirV so. !>ac ir -iifrh school there are five 
pcciticnr. tlu)t jro opvn <ir:d thi:> irninly hcicause two of our 
Nivaio todchers ar^' t^oing hi^cl to och^ol to pet their I^asters*. 
^'TAe Is cGiting over here ar> calling officer ard I don't really 
KrJpv; tuo thr^n. I thin)', they applied ^or anotner scholarship. 

'•^*j11 that is neither her^^- nor there V,c are primarily interested 
in learnii\^ pJboVc th^^ involvement of the Navaio people then^eelves 
in the duvelopr.'nt of curriculurr- and in vour school program. T 
v/on'Jt^T V.-0 coulv turn to that question? 

Yor, I li IxiV thir is part o^' what wc were s<\ying^ L^d like to make 
some rorer^^nco to those. 

everal yearr ago I ^-^ao T-tlll 1 tcaeher. Still at that time I liad 
%ouie ipforpat:oii or oore otht-r things in the office; I had some 
^aGsi^»nracrts. / 

At the time v;hen T was. :.tLll a teacher, I ridn't know hp; to write 
Mavajo, r didn't know how actuall^' to present myself in/ the Navajo 
lant^uar-; - different people and different suMects. Ri'rht now you 
can't tell th-.t I rad any proMomc^ because I can communicate v/ith 
tlier. and J hcivo learned how to communicate with neople in the >yavaQ^o 
LiHiTua^e. I thought T had those ^kills vrhen I went through collet^* , 
' ut ;/hen I '^ci^.^ back here I learned liow r^.uch I didn't know. At 
thi3 tirr-- the board t:as oayln^ thdt these are the things that we 
wo>r:l taught, naturallv tiie Kavajo universe which is a litt].e bit 
different than t:ho classification ir terms of science and the 
».'avajo li^'e rtyle and means of income, the plants and the food, 
evervthiiig= Those cubiects arc implicated in terms of curriculum. 
l>'erv' tirno v;e needed bilinrual p'.ople, cultural personnel to really 
pick up the^:r thinps, buf: that really didn't happen. So I am sayinn 
that t:^. Javaio oeoplc who didn^t r'^ceivc the forral education had 
a far jbettef idr.^ of what they w.intr.d to be taught to the student^ - 
gtudents '^o bu* taunht in thf' Navjtio way, the science area and social 
'>ludi'.'S rrvoa^ ir a reading area, in a nath area. 

Our rrobler^ va^i to have a pi.rj'o;* to be able to pick up these things 
and irplcMonl it intw the ciarriculum. Wc didn't hcive that person. 
And th^, {Icivujo P^.ople have yet to have a person to pick up those 
thinrc and inplenent. Right nov th^ tribe i'^* poinr throuph the 
proo'.'sr. of a str.r.dard currJculun ox education system for the 31 A. 
iul they ore having nroMom.. >"ight now, Locause they doij^t have a 
definite plan or under^otanding on pickirf^ un this or that. The 
board rr.*imberc weren't r-^ally satiGfi.:d with regular report cards 
with student*;* marks on It, with the comnrnts v:e received from 
uhe comnunlty and the parents. To, T chanp .d it, for at that time 
I had th*: position of the princi['al; and I told my tcachei'^s to 
write per^^oiial letters and tell then about the child. So v;o 
^h-^n^^f-d -11 **'h^ n?nort cards i^trv the for«n of a letter. About a 
Month lat^ir^ parents ,cam.c in complcmentinp how well I have done, 
ano now I can understand hou- much work the teacher^s had to go 
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::'-ircu»''h>£'rc 1 th..ir '-^i 11. - o inc5 vidu-H-^-inj; the wal- 

uatjun r/vt-'-^m, tV.:'^ -cprt ::rr.rtin/, fror the regir.ning r.ettir.g 
tl'.' o.roctlvec in our* --^oci.il >:tuai^'. \o leacli Fr.glisn ar, a 
' coiv-i L..'ir,uciv*e - t!::x ^'hcro <-re nov; r^nd arc in tb; 
Drcc^s'; '^ottlnw r^'<>t'.r;. I th'.nk thct response- is ratbw 

Tr ^^3.t t.xtent are -u-rentc vclvc: ir .*e\cloDir.g the curriculum? 

^\V"V l.avo ^ei^e^^^^- -^r^ "he cL-^ssrooni" . Khon t was a .tu^chcr I knew 
* .is./ i^curo/bvi^hinc; the legenc" ^torior, > and tl:e other stories, but 
rot vi ll :riOu;^h tc pivC;:rt tc tb^ chLlcV-.n and I hdd my lanp-^ 
uag*?* o'^C' "'er.;^ rt the lime, lu" t^i:^ i^. the tine the pa^^ents came 
ricl hel;€?c me cut Ihe rarct t be.-arc as a teacher. 

'-'r>\- ('Ic 7ca 7'*nr.2.e to g«t the parent.*? irvdved ir tbe classrooins'^ 

T tuinr t;;a" tr.i '.'^causu t\ie pert:ntj feci that the school be- 
longs to iihcK, r.ot rhe EI/-, The parents -it around hore^ but if 
vou T'.rv to <^o to othor rlaco^, I dcn*t think they have that. 

Not entlrcl^'; tlt^^^v bdv^r, e lot of worh to do at home. 
To the par^ir-t-:. triV^s turns ooirtihg in her^? 

Y^"^. We tri^d -^cr t'/o nont'/-:, a v^^olo senestt.r. ^dght nov; th: 
n.-^r^nf: or-.. co:«,plaining , '*but bv tl^ ^ tin^ wc r-t vrcd to the 
clar, s^^oom:. It time *'o <"0 • 

L t's -^o 0^ to f.orv.t'''ing ^Jse ve cav/ in the classrooms. Yoj have 
tj-^ch^r- who h?.Ke teachiijj cfirt5ficates,^you have teaching aides, 
aii^l you ha^'e the r-arent^ . Would you care to tell us ab6ut h9W these 
p^ofdG ::ork together? 

I -chinl^ ir an ungrartec sy^ten :t almoct forces? you tc have these 
kinu of nv:or>le. We have 21 otudertf: to a rlacsroom and we have a 
n,ire^»t iide\ ct teacher ari a t>iaoher aide in the class):oom and they 
'./ill h?ve ar'^i':niT^r.ts ^^or sp cific tas!sS for tnos^ in tv^achcr aid^ 
roi::itxon'% Th^V cire r^sponsiMr; ^or thv. classroorr.. The* Anplo 
toecher liar to^rely ^-ti the teecher aidei! to provide the culture 
r^x^C IrTiguage, Therr ien't that much differt^ncp* . The teaoher aiid 
i^or.ctfmefr th^ parent- take the whole clasr.. '^he teacher aides are 
to b« trained cxi a certain da^^. Ve h^vo a toach(?r education center 
h^^ro frpn thu Univenut> of ^Ie^• i^exico. 

•^oulc vrMi ^fiovv no^^ to a de'^crioclon of what the various programs are 

c in the v^^^riou-^ f;r.K\ec'^ Vou were mentioning to w al^out the 
h'cultumi aj^.d bilingual program. Po all of the students start 
tht.ir instruction in Na'^'aio unen tb.ey enter kinderj^arten? 
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Tr»''*^ CO / t a '"^ci --i rrour '. (Mi'^-~^ '•^as^zl ^^rved tc e cb''*»rt n^d drc; 

WVar yoi. hc^v.. oeerv fy^tt*r.>^ c:; the char" .'r^tlcateo there aiv v.:.ricu.*: 
Tl-aicr her^ ^rcir. K r.d.ngarran runrip,^ .I rourr ir thi^ ungraded 
,-Y?-t:<-»'- - .xcor.u ph7^>e whr'oh lb -f^o erui^^c.\<^nt of ^rraoos 1 to 3 
r-nd ct K).\rd ona^e i->f grader H anc^ b. T>iPre alni-.^st ronplot . 
4:^ r*' ziiH Ka'/<?ic l<C:'\hcx:<: and j^-^^rridu^llv th.ir decreases a? English 
'i\<:r--' >^ • .md t^- v teac^i-n? o-^ S}i;;lLf^h eo ^ ^ocor:cl Lnnguafo is 
' -^^'u.. ctu'illv t st* cknt:> ^:ntor school but it ir not riven 
vc?. V T uc. '':h-j \ incr^ -:s'.;o con/ Idc-raLly la^e^ on. 

Coulvi i v'-^at J t^.i^.^ Is d rather cr^ucirl question? To \-:hat 
'.""t Tit rxx-^ v-:,-v> r-'ruder Tc ;;cttin; tire .-.anio kind of oduceition e^* 
t.iC" -.^oul.^ W . jtt'iu- in a DuMic ' chocl? Hov/ "^uch 5c different? 

SMi^V^nt ^ vh: tr3r,3^"er fror public mc'^^ooIc., r^v that ^ou^!. "^.ocl: i*r 

. eo'', ''It thev mu'*: consider tho ?^itiritior. here It is free 
atmosphere her*, in tl,e claci>rooT. Tiow inany of the nublic schools 
r-f thv^ 11,^ and ho\; '^anv o*^ t".<- hj^-^h ^.c^ool^^ of the BIA have the 
^ Iff* of trccjc'cr t^n^ cl<-"*S'* >^oor\:.? 

You r.re "".Ikiii-' :i'^out an«l xi^nca nrorrain^. unich tT'J Forc or 

-.t'-iifir-r'^ ^onc'^r how rxxc' of your curriculun really 
^nr.v^ard arc h<^w ttucI is dliferent, with the N?vajo culture back- 
ground • 

"'li ic ^'^cit we c^o y^i^.it ncv tMc hd^ been goinp on for t\70 years, 
\]] " V ^tc ^v^^ i.trxcorJ, arc urintr the llavaio language for 

th' rnnc^y tr "or i.hese dif^trv^rit su}ix^ctr. The roadinji: makes ^ 

-^vr-uc^. Mcith *e 3urt ti e na^ie , Social ^^tudies \s just the saire. 

' hc'Vi th-^ ^^^tfi- 1 -:ycnd ^-Vte elepcntc^r^' --chool how r^.uch of the Navajo 
culture '^r.d KJavnjo Ic^nvna^vge - 

It >^ ^irc^tec BG f subiect, 

'^nd '^w -;o yo'i mer^jc to tedcli thei;o ; do you have teacher ?iaes? 

\ lisv^^ ti c.'al^'^t, a Ndvajo ^;peciAli:t, and an English jrpccialist 
rr\il rt'icr ^pec-?ii5ts around V.erc t^ hc]p in the^c areas • But then 
T/e hocl to M t^^an^j-i^rrcd ntuaerts. Th;-?^/ say it is too easy, 
Vui. I' her. ^-t put the work before them i tht^y cen t actually do it. 
Dut- tho ;3ii:. ihingj t!;at ara ciffcrent for them v;e discuss vith the 
r^-^r'-nts np.i ..tudents the-ir.dvci • I'ith the atmosphere in the class- 

w^; ^-^on^t ldV(.. to -^^it down at the deskr.. And it is hard for 
"h r to accept that. You have tO'*;io at vour o\r^ spoed, and there 

ihv-v conlA:'! do th-.t. 

\io\'i it -ee:-s 4o TWO you l»av*, v^aicod Another crucial.J.£suc,.-, Yx^a^fccl.. 
thai It ic a value., and T woulc egrde thet it is. However, students 
-^r-*. goin;^ h^^sc to mak^-j thr^Lr ;/oy Jn this bicultural milieu. You 
w.>^^ ir:it Tn.ntioninr that there iz much uore of the cultural (emphasis 
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in your x.vo'^t'm: than others.' "o vou l.-iv- any indicati-n hov your 
^ r.tudc,ntG viU ""ire ncnckiniccll';- 3^1'. v they firich ;ap;h school? You 

^>v-.;.*t h.<^ pr-.cu:'.tc5 ^r. ^--.t, hav-.- you? 

E Ya"zi 1 do->'t thini- --x can s-v bo\? our cuccocs wi.ll cotroare to others. In 

^rv,Y^r.i r.Accs, T.^rcnts i.av-- r-v.,d .iw?- from this co-nmur.ity to where 
th./r childroi had to cnroij-C in pul-lic schools. In those 
c -.'«-. wo round th.'t th- students who xrar.!jf;.rrc3d to another con- 
ir^u-.i-^-v -ire on< crradc liiO-V-T tV.-^x. th. y wore here. In one casre \;herc 
rv,* child Mni> .■il^nrual, trilin?,ual> he was in th^ 5th ;rade and 
'1. w^s put In tho tth .'rndc, so I think v^t have some indications 
'thr;t identity and culture do holp Lr. t',;c academic prorran. The child 
)'.no'.'-^ th?t he ha^ soii.cthj.rii' ir hlrr or in the fanily line. Ht can 
stay in school m'? can be a success. 

H. ^"hcrk On-j question I ^jould like to ask c«bout the hifh school. Is it acc- 

redited in the ^amc way othv.-r schools .?rc? 

E. Y^zzi hav; r:'t really p.raduatod any students yet and nex.t year will be 

thf first vcar we'll have a senior class. Rir,ht now we have two 
people frori North Central Association dow. there talkin^r about our 
application. ^ 

H. Sherl Go you v;ill hwe an valuation team corninfr n.4>ct year? ^ 

C. Yazzi Yos. IJcxt tirrc there wil2 be things you will have to do to be 

nuali^ied. 

H. ^herV H-^rb, you have a nucsxion or two you want to ask? 

H. Cal'^hoc Yen. we were in your inateri^a section for a short while I wonder 
jf vou vould nar.d oxolaininp how materials arc develop.-d by the 
Rough *ock School for use of the students, teacher input, this 
sort of thin;r. 

E~"Y^'-ii h--v^ our ovn curriculur. -.ot-up here. Come thinrs you sec here 

' . are written in i,'avaio Conir.unitics proi^ide this kind of thmp .or 

- Ucuitur.-l nro,-ror. and the rovcrnnent schools have been here for 
nor. thar hundrQ<j years. A child fc'..-ls that his liavaio language 
i-^ ir;r-ort-.pt, t^at his culture is i-nportant in the school systen. 
Thic '--rri wo didn't have that i-iuch material: we teach them how-to 
w>^it«- '<^nd r; -c V.^v^Ao. Materia]-, to read, and writu, we haven't 
come bv. V.c .to r'oinj^ ac fast as ^'e can, but wc can t k.ooo up with 
the r.tud-'ints . 

H. Shork I can see another probluin heru, you have a curriculum center and extra 

staff in each classroom, a terribly expensive operation. 

E. Yazzi Well, financially, we have auditors come in and go over some of the 

pauors. In the- process we lost^ things-, people come and ask where. _arj^ 
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thu reports, yet we hav^ been fortufiatu enough to keep up with all these 
forms. We have a Navajo training program going on right now with our 
toachcr education. 

H. Shork This is apart from the school? 
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You havfc to consider all these other departments, the janitor service, 
the teacher service, the bilingual education, the elementary department, 
the high school department, the Navajo medicine, the community service. 
This comes directly under the Director of Rough Rock. 

There must be a number cf specially funded projects,, that you are bUby 
writing proposals for, 

VJe have at least s'ix different foundations, financially involved. 
Is this likely to continue for some time? 

This 13 another reason why we don't have to remove ^'demonstration'* from 
our name now; we have to have a grant. 

Miss Yazzi, is there any way that we could possibly obtain samples of the 
ir,aterialc that you have produced here at the Rough Rock Demonstration 
School? ;^ 

I'm not r.ure in terms of samples, but I believe that they are available 
for purchase. 

You say there is a list? 

y 

Yes, you may drop by the Curriculum Center and pick up a publications 
list. This will give you the titles ^ of the books that have been 
published and will tell you what is available, the price and the post- 
age required if it is to be mailed out. 

4 

Fine, that is the Navajo Cur'^iculum Center at Rough Poclj;. And Herb, you 
had another question? 

Yes* I juGt wanted to know something more about what you alluded to 
concerning the tribal elders in the production of materials. 

There are consultants during the winter. You ^ee, there are certain 
seasons and the legends are a seasonal thing. There are certain seasons 
of the year that you are not supposed to toll the legends. Host of our 
stories are told during the winter. Therefore, there art; certain 
periods when we are very busy at the Curriculum Center. But during the 
summer, there are certain materials relating to our culture that we 
cannot even type. So the summers are just pretty easy around here. 

Well, Mi;.G Yazzi, you have been extremely cooperative, extremely gracious. 
You are a very busy lady; we have had ample evidence of that. You have 
had a number of callers since we started this; you have had a number of 
phone calls. We surely-^o appreciate the time that ydu have taken to 
give us the benefit of your background and experience in the area. I 
was just v/ondering if there is an3rthing in summary you woald like ;:o say 
that would be particularily important for us to remember in our work and 
relationships with people of .Indian_ancestry in Alberta, 

We are quite accustomed to having j>^ople come^lin and ask questions and 
I can say that we want to give the information. But I think Rough^Rock 
and the community here , and on behalf of the board I can say that we are 
interested in the- Indian tribes. I think the board here is willing to 
help. But at times Rough Rock is in the hole f j.nancially. But we can 
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learn to overcome some of these things and w© don't get too excited 
about It, But I think we have come a long way with Rough Rock, V/e 
have the concept of Indian control, anJ involvement In the ^'grass roots," 
Otherwise, I don^t think a lot of things that have been accomplished 
would have been done here. 

H, Sherk Well, I can certainly assure you that what we have seen today has 

Injpressed us considerably, I was voVy f^^vorably impressed with what we 
saw in the classrooms. And we surely do appreciate the time that you 
have taken to give us some further insights, 

E. YazzI I would like;, ds Director of Rough Rock, to have a written summary of 

your impressions of Rough Rock, And this could not only be to me, but 
to the school, I think that the school board ought to know that you 

: have been here and your purpose, and your plans for the future, I 

think they would be Interested, 

H. Sherk Well, I would bo glad to do that Miss YazzI, As you know, we have only 
been here a relatively short time and, therefore It will only be an 
Impression, And once again, thank you. 

?!r, bcrendzen and lir, Tennant drew to our attention a new book which has 
recently been published. It reports in some detail on a study of Navajo 
education at Rough Rock, Chi nit /and some other places. --We-recoinniend 
that this book be obtained and placed in the Departniiiint of Education 
Library, as well. The autlors are Estelle Fuchs and Robert J, Haviohurst. 
The title is TO LIVE OH THIS EARTH: AMERICAfl INDIAN EDUCATION, It' is 
published by Doubloday ann Cou^pany, Incoroorated, Garden City, New York, 
Publication date is 1972, Price iitarked on the jacket of this book was 
$8.95, (U,S,), 

\ 

\ 
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ROCK POIHT (CONTRACT) SCHOOL, ARIZONA 

H.^ Shferk It is May 23rd p.m. and we are nov/ at Rock Point School. VJe are 

fortunate in being able to speaH to Dr. Wayne Holm, the Principal. . 
(Rock Point was formerly a BIA school) 

H. Sherk You have almo&t completed your first year as a contract operation? 

W. Holm Yesi th^t is correct. 

H. Sherk We have been travelling through parts of Canada and the United 

States. On this trip, we have been primarily interested in learn- 
ing what we can about procedures which we might possibly follow 
in building a workable curriculum or at least in developing com- 
ponents in Native culture and NativeTCanguage, which you refer to 
I as bicultural and, bilingual in this area. We would be very intex">- 

" ested in hearing any suggestions you might have as to how v;e might 

proceed. In doing that you might want to tell us the kinds of 
things you are doing here. 

^* Holm Well, I' think in looking at bilingual education.- a friend of 

nune is sort .of in a career in Sacramento State . I think she makes 
very useful distinction because bilingual education has all kinds 
of arguments - maybe even more in your country. She makes a dis- 
. tinction in four kinds of programs. A specific education program 
could have any .one of these four components or more. I assume she'c 
starting off with your countryman, Mackey. He's probably the 
foremost authoritj. on bilingualism in the v/orld. He is Canadian; 
his name is William Hackey. There is a center for international 
research on bilingual education which does absolutely fantastic, 
things. Mackey, a number of years ago, did some very interesting 
work. 

H. Sherk /He is at Laval? 

W. Holm . Yes. ' Instead of having people argue on whether you h^d a bilingual 
program or not, he tried to set up a typology of bilingual programs, 
and he broke it down to a number of criteria for analyzing types 
of bilingual programs. So, he would look at things such as, for 
example, a distinction between transfer programs and maintenance 

I programs whixrhyou used clrild'-js Imguage^ as~ simply a"T)fiage i nfo" " 

r the national language or one in which you maintained the two lan- 

guages parallel. Assujning that in- a transitional language you 
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would make a distinction between an abrupt transition nnd p gradual 
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transition he would analyze the areas in which you taught one sub- 
Srara.;eL you -sh/a -her 

"''^:%ru ^"L'lSrau"st S' oJ i— ist type of thing and 
rnVetdV^ifcross^cuttin, classifications and anothe 
typology for classifying language communities ^"^^as for example 
we are one of these weird type of communities where you have an 
'^^vLulh sr-eakinr school in ^a. Navajo speaking community, and a Na- 
fa? 'rese'r a^ion in an English spLkiSg country. He would analyze 
these four levels. Now what Tina did is to go a little bit further 
.than Bill i4ackey. 

TookinF at school programs, 1 think she makes some very useful 
distinctions that, I ?hink at least allows people to have rational 
disciurJe instead'of arguing. So she talks about ^ouV k-^s of 
r programs. She says we have a bilingual Program and all ^^at this 

really implies is that the two languages are being used J;"^^^"^ 
tion purposes. So^ for instance, in teaching Cree, some other in- 
siruc?ion may be included. Instead of teaching Cree as Cree, it 

mean that some instruction is in Cree history, Cree reading, 
aiyfhing This is what she would call a Ulingual program. 

She has what she calls a biliteral program and ^Ij^^^ P^°f^^„, 
where kids are being brought to literacy ^ to read and write xn two 
• languages, and it is pretty hard to have bilangual— 

H. Sherk In other word.,' we didn't have the right terminology - / 

W. Holm She is on. of the few people I know of that supplied the te^ninolo- 

gy for this sort of thing. 

H. Sherk How do you spoil her name? Krear? 

^ V, Thrr, c:h^ takes a third area that a lot of people talk abou 

"• """^ ZT's' fr;CsS wM Lotion - bicultural. This would Involve, 

s'y with rreSh or Spanish, the national l"-='"re; ^he world 
llLraturo It would also j-lve tH.n.3 U ^^^^ 

^i:™cn:rwhS .^h lTt:^:l^^^..ny us., m tho ,.o,r... 

Th n c;hP has what I think may be the most important of all, a 
b?co.nSti^e program, where in fact you are making explicit efforts 
o ^i ^fach kidHo think in both languages and this is the thing 
' ^ ^ you fSd missing in so many bilingual programs. ^^^^^^^J^^^^ 
v>ather naive assumption that talking to kids in their own language 

"? r„iri~i;!'TeSt^;riLras^u: ss- 

ScurESishriJIrig^s It is .ather naivo to ™a.e thi. assu,- 
tion about some other • languago program. 

-H-.--Shark. - T h.r,.^you will tell us which of these you are ad opting here. 




„. I would say in effect ~ -=,^^1" f^uf ar^^ 

rve'a MUn^riTora: t^irnot^a biliteral program ...ere 
literacy does seem to be a problem. 
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But, to go back to your Wiginal question. The sorts of things 
Spolsky was talkin;^ about (University of Now Mexico) - The Summer* 
Institute of Linguisitcs, has had a great deal' of experience in 
literacy programs. fJhat you find more and moro is that linguists who 
work in this area are recognizing that most of tl;je decisions in- 
this area are socio-political decisions, not linguistic deeisions. 
The BIA thought rather seriously of sotting up oilingual programs, 
selected a number of areas , asked Spolsky to come in and give his 
advice to them and his advice was so simp3e that, it may around ab- 
surd, but they were quei;tions that these people ^ad not asked. In 
the first place, the question was, '^Is there a bpdy of native sp^aTc- 
ers of this language , and what is 'the icinguage cen::us data. Are 
there young children spoaking this language?*^ V/e had 'literacy 
material prepared several years ago for Hopi, and it just may be 
that We don't have enough young people coming into the schools 
that speak hopi to. justify the effort that went into tha: prepara- 
tion of these materials. So I think the first thing is that we 
have to identify a speech "community that is large enough and has 
speakers in the age group that have children coming to school. 
Recently., the University of Ile\/ Mexico sent out a 5-point question- 
naire to each tCv^cher of 6-year olds on the reservation and got 
a very crude, but probably stil3 the bes*: piece of language census 
in this country. 11: is hard to find out; a few kids come to school 
speaking the Navajo 3.anguage, You go from one portion of the com- 
munity to another, and you will get vory conflicting situatj.ons. 
By polling, getting very crude five point scales of Havajo mono- 
linguals, Havajo dominant wich some En^^lish, but not with the 
ability to do first grade work in English; balanced bilinguists - 
English dominant with somt, ability in liavajo^ and English monolinguals . 
And getting teachers . to rate on this, we ai^e getting fairly useful 
demographic information on communities and on language groups. 
So I think it is important to locate a group that has a strong mar- 
gin of or body of young speakers of the language to justify efforts ■ 
in that area. 

The second thing Spolsky v/ould.say relates to the fact that you have 
to identify groups that arc essential3.y receptive to this idea. The 
official attitudes and the personal attitudes are not always the 
same thing. In our' own area here in the southwest, v/e have a 
Laguna community that is showing a great deal of intersst in having 
a bilingual program. This actually cox'-ers up the fact that in the 
last fifteen years the language has almost ceased to be spoken 
to kids in the home. The kids are entering school not speaking 
Laguna, and what parents really \7ant5 and grandparents 5 and people 
in the leadership category want is a revival of spoken Laguna. The 
Laguna tribal council is '^n record as favoring a bilingual program 
for thefr kids At the same time, until fairly recently, The. Santa 
Doming'* Public .Ccuhcil^has actively resisted, any type of bilingual., 
program in the school. This actually covers exactly the reverse 
situation. The language is very strong in the home, but is so closely 
_„„^J?l'?^_^?'_"to j?eligion and cult ure y the people just feel that the_line_. . 
between seculay and sacred can't be drawn. And until quite recently 
they were unwilling to allow their language to be used in the schools 
for secular purposes. 

' lOV 
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I*. Shcrlc Wha'L you c\i ^ describing is vrary nfmilcir to our o\m situation .in 

. * which ":her*f is g/^eal^df veoi:>it:y in the desires that different bands 
orA L:?ibes have with rega^'^ci co ^^.ducafion. 

w 

Holnj One Vkjvj in: w-rr cint realization Is/chat you siiiioly cannot impose 

thi;: 'Zur'c of Linng at the, top. Whac you h?.v^ to. do. if at all 
posf5j>;le. is to find^enbrycnic progr:ir:s that ara .sti^uggling along, 
ar-J try to h&lp fTTo^n deve.lop, ra-^her than atten^pt to develop 
pix^crarv^ at Ihe top, - ' 

o 

A. 3w.^'!c That is bm i«^t^*r^slir>6^ c.0Tim>3nt - Ir.ol. fov sor^ething that is al- 
ready being trxe^d^ Bnd tr\j io build on that! 

V?.^ I olm ^^^K^ have 6 p/ograxr^ that As stx-^u^eJ \ng alotig end going into its third 
- Ty^r. It TT^y be btjgJnr^litf to stx-aiJ^Kten^^ut . It has had a long, 
slew ^lowtoa F^"j^Acd. oimpJy because scoio v/vill- intent ipned people 
in Washington csmc to tni:\ 3diool on SpoJsky^s suj^vjestion. and asked 
"t-fr^ .^:chjol bo^vd if they woyid be willing to ruQ the teacher train- 
^nz progr^jiu.- The bciarj! sap they fv Ic that they had all that they 
.could har.<ll^. Jc they \;entllo anodier cdmrnunxty that-didn't have 
anytMng gcir.g ord did no\ \hdve a\iy edudatio/i l^dei^ship that showed 
^nte-r^i^i in tlus 5r<I ai1e\mbed to ^x>t cojn^thing going. Haybe after - 
tV7o y«ar3 now.^tbin^s may tie-in to hapDtSr. It's been a' long, hard ' 
tica. ' j . . 

w rhevk I t:hi:ik, tbou£h, vmot you rnay bc/i:aplyiug could b^ significant toO;» 

Thrjrc Js po bilateral type or p^Ofiram thqt c^n be utilized in this 
ficlx;!. . 
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W. Holn I f^^^A very ?LrongJy that it would almost have. to be hone grcm. 

Ti\i xxr^B ihgi-edJenl- ycu have \o fiiid is at least a few eonipetent 
pro^s. -signal ^roople vMo have ar> intor^r^t: in this area, and of 
cou^Vs^, if /ch are lucky enough you- cc»n put the t;:o together. If 
you hav^ an eoVxyc iu-c ]>tv.^.rani - 

H bh-r:< 1 am £jurc it taicti^'^. ivn-^^e thar. Uick, and this is where */:e need help. 

Kany of the .placiic we havQ bt^en, we havo b^^en told you have to in- 
voJ^'t- UKi native pc^oplo arxi rften the older p(?opJe who really have 
a fe-^"' foi the cultu>*ci:l conyanmits are, who know the legends 

and CP. '^xA some peop^le ^^'ay, a^ '/jv bave said, you need the pro- 
fessional people too. Now/du you have any r.ugge^Jtions for us- as 
fo h» vr vje get fcheot* two gioup:^ uorkin;^ together cJF.rectiyely? Be- 
^ cauVe ; don't think IKese gvoin? no:.Mi9n.y do work closely together. 

\i. HoJjfi T think you have tn feo the pol:ti.cal rout^. I think that literacy 

hab br »n ur.ed -for church purpose;- ^ cr at least in somo areas, na- 
tive langiage ivleuc.cy ha^ bacn used for political purposes. It 
lues !rake native .^^r^oups suwpicj">uu. Native Janguagc literacy can 
bci u'^cd fo^^ assJmiiaticnict purposes. I do think the thing you will 
find 'ji-^h gioups \A\o »;\ipp6rt th: for whatever thoir reasons are, 
niayho an in-^trum^ntoxist typ.^ rf €;upp<j»rt, wnero tnoy actually feel 

_ . ^ hls_wi iOelp J±eir_ Jdd^ J.e^ it-may- ^bc- an 

irredeivllst attitudi^ yol^ere they feel it v:i.li help then preserve 
thur culture:. But I do think it is almost impossible; it was tried, 
in the lai:e 30' s and UO^s- Ih^e was a bilingual program on the 
reservution here, struggliug along for JO, U, 12 y^rr. 3ut because 
Yp" ^^^'^ ^'3^ ^i^>^ ^ith a political, program, it was linked 
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with an unpopular political program, the Navajo livestock pro- 
gram. The people wouldn't accept iu. You almost have to find 
a group that shows an interest - 

K. Sherk You are not necessarily speaking about groups who officially 

represent the Indian people. 

V/. Holm I think it almost has to be at the community level. When you 

really get down to it, the real decisions are made by bilingual 
parents. - . 
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H. Sherk Now are you including tiie bicultural aspects in this? 



W. Holm No, I think communities have the option of whether this is what 

they want or not. Some people may take ix as a very narrow 
thing and they might say all they want is a bilingual-bilateral 
program. We have controversy on tht reservation right now, 
because of a small cadre of college trained,, Navajo teachers are 
some of the most articulate opponents of bilingual education. 
They have been trained to teach in English. They feel threat- 
ened. Their '^union cards" cheapened quite a bit. You see we 
have a Navajo population of 130,000 and we would be lucky if we 
even have 150 college educated teachers. Another thing is that 
a fairly large percentage of those people went through mission 
schools. In fact we have Navajo teachers in ^is school whom we 
call English language teachers. They are Navajo: they speak 
Navajo; they spef.k it quit<? well. They do not want to teach in 
Navajo. They teach in English. One lady that I am thinking of 
has a mission background, and she would feel entirely uncomfor- 
table if she were asked to teach in Navajo herself, because her 
training is in English. 

H. Sherk Obviously any teacher likes to work in his or her area of com- 

petency^ and 1 suppose this is no different from that. 

W. Holm Let me tell you how we got into this backwards. There are ways 

of backing into this \;ithout a lot of expertise if you have a 
few school people who are really interested, and a community sup- 
porting the school. We actually got into this when the Title I 
monies became available to the community. Schools started hiring 
aides, Vho did the unpopular jobs that the teachers didn't like 
to do. We set tnem up right away as teachers and we had them 
teaching in Navajo. We were far away enough from supervision. 
What v/e simply did, that first ycar^ was we moved into what we 
called coordinate bilingual situacions. In our school you will 
see in eight of these classrooms, a Navajo language teacher at 
one end and an Englisn language teacher at the other end. They 
plan together, but they teach separately. It is more like team 
teaching than a teachcr-aide relationship. 

' H. Sherk I think it is similar to that at Rough Rock, too. 

W. Holm Rough Rock tends to have a teacher, Navajo aide and a parent 

all in the classix)om. Our situation tends to be that you will 
have usually a non-Navajo (Anglo teacher) and a Navajo teacher. 
Q This teacher, by credential would normally be considered an aide. 

£J^(^" In fact, the essence of our program - we are saying that it is 
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easier to teach the basics of education in literacy and in mathe- 
matics to bright young high schvOl graduates who can communicate 
with the kids than it is to teach the native language to college 
{•raduates. In fact wo are using aides with teachers and I think 
we have somethinr tremendously exciting. These people are ac- 
tually becoming teachers. 

Can you -tell us how this will take place? 

It has been a long time evolving. In the early stages you had 
aides and fairly sympathetic teachers whv^ worked with the aides 
in the classrooms. We are now well out of. the teacher-aide 
state. )/e are in a team-teaching stage, 

Kay I change the topic? On this tour we have noted that each 
native studies proj^^ct has a curriculum resources component. 
Is it essential that resource materials be developed locally? 

I think if you are guing to have a biliteral program, it is 
essential tha$ somebody develop materials. Unless you happen 
to be fortunate enough to find that some, other agency is de- 
veloping materials that^ you can use^ you may have to do this. 

But is it likely that materials produced elsewhere will fit a 
local situation? 

Probably, Navajo is in a preferred position as compared with any 
other minority language in the United States. Hy wife and I 
prepared a bibliogra^jhy on it. Ma were able to identify about 
forty items, mostly initial readers for kids. Still, it is a ^ 
very limited range of materials and we nave big gaps in anything 
beyond the initial resource materials. Vfhat we found completely 
missing were reading re.idiness and learning-to-read materials. 

Sherk Uill you pl^^'^se toll us something about your program - its nature, 

etc. 

W. Holm It keeps changing because tho circumstances surrounding the 

funding. At present, wo arc operating under a five-year grant 
(assuming we don*t bomb-out some way). We are required to have 
criterion- referenced goals. Ke arc allowed to add one grade 
each year but one grade is suDtracted at the bottom, which has* 
to oe picked up by local funding. This year our program is at 
second grade; next year it will bo at third grade. So we must 
pick up the funding for cur beginner or "pre-first** level. 

H. Sherk What ago groups do you have here? 

W. Holm Our children range from five through thirteen. (VJe have a kin- 

dergarten in this school). 

H. Sherk Do you include studies designed to enhance the self-image of 

Havajo youngsters through knowledgo of their language and their 
cultural heritage^ at all levels? 
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We have tended to put so»newliat more cmp.iasis u:i the biliteral and 
bicognitive aspects par'haps than has been ti.e focx.s cit Rough Rock 
where they have in the past put more emphasi" on the bicultural. 
In the primary frcdes - kindergarten whiough second - we have 
eight classes. They are coordinate bilingual classrooms with tv;o 
teachers in each. The cultural component ir. relatively modest. 
The board has insisted on (criterion - rofo^-^enced) objectives 
such as knowing kinship tie?;, knowing how you ad^'^cess scniebody. 
(This implies a knowledge of appropriate behavior j use of kinship 
terms, ptc). Tho Navajo people place iinportawce upon knowing 
clan ref.ationship^i apd the appropriate kinsltip terms in your nuclear 
and extended family. 

In the brighter g2?ades (three and higher) the language of ini> cr^uction 
is English. But the stud^nLs go out of the self-contained class- 
room at certain points during -he day in half -class groups. One 
half of the year they go -co a ''process approach" that is taught 
in Navajo; the other one-half they go to v;hat we call "Navajo Social 
Studies." ^ / 

But this is a difficult area. For you are concerned with a culture 
which does not have a sacred - secular distinction. And this is 
the first year that -iihis ccmcnunity has had an education committee 
for fifteen years. They have been reluctant to have Uavajo sing- 
ing and dancing in the schools. Because, for insTancej most of 
their dancing and singing is performed for cura-Irive purposes. ^~n: 
they are improperly done, they may be like an ovcjf-doce of medicine- 
actually cause people to get sick. The boat»d doeS not want to be 
held responsible for this. 

So this is the first time thai: v/a have rskeJ to have Navajo^dancicig 
and singing at the school that the board h^s aliowed it to go^oio^ 
And not just because v:e are a contract school. It is that ::hcy 
have confidence that it will be done propeoly. 



H. Sherk 



W. Holm 



This is an iosportant /narrrr* V*-^ want Lo be aware of matters like 
this that are sensitive areas related to the beliefs and heritage 
of our native people in Alberta* 

May I ask you v/liathor there have been iftajor changes in what ic 
being done here since Rock Point became a contract school • 

I have been in this school fo.-^ tWirteei^ years. Mo have been moving 
in this direction. So there has not been an abrupt change to intro- 
duction of cultural aspects of Navajo 15 ke. 



But the Board has the option of hiring persons who've 
would not normally ba accept-^'.blo to the ctrte. 



:redentials 



H. Sherk 



ERIC 



We hope to offer opportunities for study of native cullur^e nnd 
language to non- Indian students as v;cll as to those of Indian anc- 
estry. Do you think that' it is feasible to work toward such a dual 
goal? Can one curriculum serve both group*?? 
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I feci very strongly about chc need for Indian control of their 
ovm schools. I have just finished writing a paper which I have 
titled "The Decolonialization of Navajo Education.** 

You know, I was very depressed during my short stay in Canada to 
find that the Indian grovps were so small and had such small land 
bases; and that in many instances Lhe children were being taken 
off the reserves to go to the public schools. This is essentially 
an assimilationist type o:: system. I believe in quality education, 
but I also believe that Indian control over* their education is 
extremely important. So you are asking rne for my opinion about 
what can be done, and I really can't say. because I don't really 
believe in the system as I undevstand it there. 

Obviously, I have not made myself clear. W'hat can we do in schools 
that have no Indian children? 

I do think there are possibilities. For instance, a course was 
taught in Gallup, where the Havajo language was used. (I believe 
this has been done in places in Canada. I think Calgary has offered 
Blackfoot, at least in summer courses.) They taught it in High 
School. They paired Indian and non-Indian students. So the Ir/3:'an 
students had the greater competency of the two. For a few years 
there was a fine program in Gallup. But :/nen the teacher left, the 
program died. 

There are some organizations that can be tuvned to — for instance, 
those of some anthropologists. There is an ofj-t" oot of the 
American Anthropological Association. So.tie of their papers are 
based in Canada (e.g* Kv/akiutl school study and the Horapass 
school in Yukon Territory), They are interested in both Anthro- 
pology and education. 

I think they could develop adequate mat'-.'.'.r'^s for non-Indian child- 
ren. The only thin_;j that I v/ould see as extremely critical is 
that at some place there ouglit lo be an evaluative conr.niittee of ^ 
the people concerned — you know, the native group being discussed. 
There should be two or three stages, thenj in the prcd-.ction of 
the materials. 

Can you expand on the matter of evaluation, please. 

Here, we set out a number of performance objectives. And we have 
a person working on a full-time basis v/ho does nothing but eval- 
uate kids, A teacher can say, "I feel rny students are i^eady to 
do this — and he will come in o-:d cpot check some students. 
If they seem to be ready, then he will test the \;hole class. And 
they have to be tested at he end of the ycr.r* 

How do you report progress to parents? 
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Our school district covers about 1200 equate miles. And in this 
area there are perhaps 1200 people, because the land is arid. 
We invite the parents of students in one specific class to come 
in at a certain time. They come in the mornings and go into the 
dormitories (we have about 40% day students and 60% residential). 
We attempt to group our children in the dormitories by families. 
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VISIT MiD INTERVIEWS AT WINDOW ROCK, ARIZONA: NAVAJO DIVISION 



We spent the night of May 23rd at Gallup, New Mexico, which is adjacent 
to the Navajo Poservation. On the morning of May 24th, we retuped to 
Window Rock. Our first interview was with Mr. Dillon Platero, who was, 
until recently, the Director of Education at Rough' Rock. He is now 
head of the Navajo Division of Education. Mr. Platero took time from 
his very busy schedule of activities to share his views on Indian 
cultural and language components in the curriculum with us. We think that 
his comments will prove very useful to us in Alberta. 

Mrs. F. Spell, Chief of Curriculum for the Bureau of Indian Affairs at 
Window Rock very kindly arranged for us to meet with her and some 
members of her staff in the aftemoota of May 24th. Due to her involve- 
ment, in some commencement exercises,' Mrs. Spell could not arrive 
until approximately 2:00 p,m. However, she arranged for us to meet with 
two members of the CITE program. This is the "Consultants in Total 
Education" program under the leadership of Dr. R. Wilson at UCLA, and 
involving other staff members of the University of California. Los 
Angeles, together with a considerable number of staff members in the 
BIA Schools on the Navajo Reservation. Our interview with Mrs. 
Dprothy Birch and Miss Ethel Yazhe yielded a good deal of information 
concerning the CITE program and applicable aspects that may bo 
relevant t6 the Alberta situation. In this particular instance, the 
presence of the tape recorder caused some initial apprehension. However, 
this was soon overcome, Tliis was, in fact, the only time that any 
concern was shown to our plan to tape yecord the intervie\^. From 
our standpoint, it was quite important that these talks be recorded, 
sincq^we could not be certain to report accurately on what we had 
heard, otherwise. We spoke to and listened to so many people in the 
space of two short weeks that it would have been almost impossible 
to sort out the volume of information that had been made e.vaiblable to 
us had to noz been for tape recording of these interviews. 

Following the very interesting conversation with Miss Yazhe and Mrs. 
Birch, we were able to meet again with Mrs. Spell. We also interviewed 
Mr. Eby, a language arts specialist working on the NALAP project which is 
somewhat less highly structured language program geared to the needs of 
Navajo children. The interviews with all of these people appear below in 
transcribed form. We would be very remiss if we did not acknowledge a 
sincere debt of gtatitude to Mrs. Spell who is Chief of Curriculum for the 
BIA Schools on the Navajo Reservation. Mrs. Spell greeted us warmly and we 
were made to feel welcome from the moment of our arrival at Window Rock. 
She was extremely helpful in "opening doors" for us so as to facilitate 
our meeting with koy people in education at various points of the 
reservation. 
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INTERVIEW WITH MR. DILLON PLATERO (HEAD OF EDUCATION DIVISION, ^ 
.NAVAJO TRIBAL HEADQUARTERS) 
May 24th, 1973 Window Rock, Arizona 

H, Sherk Mr. Platero, we are interested in learning as much as we can about 

how we might proceed in curriculum and we will welcome any ideas 
that you may have, to offer. 

\ 

D. Platero Does the Province of Alberta have a Curriculum Branch that would 

correspond with one here in the State Department of Education? 

H. Sherk Yes, we have a fairly well structured curriculum..,. It would correspond 

roughly to the situation in California or New York. 

D, Platero Here on the Navajo reservation, .we have been saddled with all types 

of requirements. The" state of New Mexico has its requirements: The 
State of Arizona has its own requirements; Utah has its requirements; 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs has its requirements and then the churches 
have pretty much their requirements and then as an umbrella over all 
of this there is the North Central Accrediting Association. So 
there is a maze of requirements, and this is not good. 

You can go from one school to another and find that students want, 
certain things. At Rough Rock, the Navajo culture and Navajo language 
area was introduced. That was something that jast wasnH done -.*r it 
wasn't suppose to be done. Well, the local people there felt that it 
should be done. They felt very strongly that their language should be 
used in the schools, that it could be instrumental in the learning 
process of children, that it should be learned to the extent that 
students could become literate in their own language as well as in 
English. There are enough Navajo people here today that the language 
can be useful. More arid ipore you are going to find schools that are 
beginning to implement this kind of program but at that time, which 
was six years ago it was really bad. 

I think the local people have a right to simply say what it is that 
they v/ant to have in their curriculum. 

H. Sherk Ytjsterday, when wc were at Rough Rock, we saw that program in operation. 

We are wondering how you strike a balance between the two aspects, 
state requirements, and the native culture and language culture. Most 
places that we have been at we have been told that the native students 
need to be given the regular curriculum of this state or province, 
and to have the native cultural part, in addition to that. Ho^ do you 
find time to include both in the schooling for your students? 

D, Platero Just like here do you wai;*: to spend all day talking about the Boston 

Tea Party? 

H. Sherk What you are saying is that there are some things in the state curriculum 

that you think could be eliminated? 
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D. Platero 



H. Sherk 
Platero 

H* Sherk ' 

D. Platero 



Certdinly. Onu point is vury evident. The mothers and the students 
and the Navajo leaders want the Navajo students to have the compet- 
encies that will enable them to cope with college programs. They 
want to assure that there will be no difficulty for them to enter, 
college. I think that there are several wciys that we can integrate 
the various parts of this curricula. You are located within the area, 
and the curriculum can include studies about the local area. You 
can learn alot about yourself, your tribe and your customs, your 
values and things like this. So it can be integrated intp the 
various areas, and I don't mean simply taking a small piece of it 
and saying "well, we've done the Navajo language and culture bit." 

The Navajo tribe is now setting up the Navajo education requirements 
for all schools on this reservation the public schools, the parochial 
schools and the BIA schools. Ke are saying to the Bureau, "now look 
you have your requirements and each jurisdiction has another set. 
In each area there seem to be anotheir set of requirements. ' Now 
we'd like to draw up another set to which you and the state would 
adhere.*^ These will be relevent requirements, for the programs that 
we see as desirable. Why .should we be taking Arizona constitution? 
V/hy should we be studying New Mexico constitution or Utah constitution? 

But isn't it important that your students know about these things, too? 

Oh, certainly. But right now you don't have Navajo language in the 
curriculum requirements. You don't have Navajo history; you don't 
have many other things. 

Would you mind telling us about the various programs that you have 
underway? Your main plans for the preparation of teacher aides and 
teachers, and you have some curriculum development projects in mind. 

All right. The aides, themselves, have requested opportunities --^ . 
to learn more about the Navajo culture. They want to learn some songs 
that they can teach to the Navajo children. They would like to learn 
bome of the crafts that the children can do. They would like to learn 
about historic happenings and their significance to the Navajo. And 
they want to talk about the Navajo fouUs and Navajo medicine. Because 
wo might be getting back to this. 



Sherk 



And this would be for teacher-aides rather than for teachers? 



D. Platero 

H. Sherk 
D. Platero 
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It could be for teachers too. But the aides want to be able to work 
on the units and to be in a position to help implement them in the 
schools . 

V/hat kind of preparation do you now have for teacher aides? 

They have no preparation other than working with the teachers following 
a period of observation. Now they want to get into a more formal 
situation for their own benefit in the future. They want to become 
teachers . 



That is what I was wondering, 
may become teachers? 



Is there a plan whereby the teacher aides 
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D. Platero The aides would like to be able to teach the Navajo language. So 

they are cisking us whether the Navajo Education Association and the 
Division of Education will teach them to read and write Navajo and 
teach them to apply this in a classroom to children* Now this is one 
area. This summer, in Rough Rock, the Navajo Education Association 
will be sponsoring such a program* The State of New Mexico had 
enough faith in them to run this workshop. We will have one over in 
Rough Rock that will involve thirty teachers and teacher aides. It 
is an all Navajo group there. Some of them will be more advanced 
than others.^ Then, we have linguistics (Navajo). 

The DiBolta Association will run some workshops June 11 through 20. 
Workshop I is Navajc language and culture, with Navajo music, read- 
ing and writing Navajo, child language and behavioral patterns and 
history and culture. So this is where that group who are new to 
Navajo language/ and culture go. 

The second workshop is in Navajo linguistics: a) Navajo grammer 
b) Navajo sound systems c) Navajo writing system d) meanings of 
Navajo words and culture. So, these are all Navajo people instruct- 
ing other Navajos, and they are all getting si)? hours of college 
credit for this. Nowt, this is the workshop that is to be held at 
Rough Rock. Some of the language part of the workshop will deal 
v^;ith unit usage, because some of the aides do have difficulty with 
this. 



H, Sherk 



D. Platero 
H. Sherk 



May I ask you a question which is of some concern to us. Several 
people have told us that it is virtually impossible for non-native 
people to present the native culture effectively. What would your 
opinion be on this? 

Well, they probably wouldn't be as objective as the other person 
would be. But they would be more knowledgeable. 

Yet, it seems to me that someone like Wayne Holm, for example, who 
has so much interest in this area might be able to do a reasonable 
job on some aspects of Indian culture. 



D. Platero 



Yes. That's what I meant. 



^ Often ^ a professor comes to us from a university to participate 

in a workshop and to the Navajo people he may appear stupid because 
he does not undertand the Navajo way. 

H. Sherkv Yet, there are many situations, in which, at t-hi3, time, it may not be 

practical to obtain the services of native people. 

D. Platero But we can puint out instances in which the behaviours of one group 
driver from those of another.. 

Now in an Indian-held workshop, run by Indians, they would get right 
to the point because they are learning more about their culture. 
They're no^ §o concerned about comparing one culture with another. 
They don't go iiito that. They will go into "this is the way they used 
to do it - this le^ the real way." Do you see the difference? 




H. Sherk 
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I think CO. But may I explain the reason for my question? Our 
government has a two-pronged goal. One would be to help the students 
with Indian background to have a better understanding of their culture 
and to develop^ self -pride and identity. But at the same time, they 
would like to build into the curricul^om more emphasis apon 'native 
studies for the benefit of everyone, with both those of native ances- 
try and those who are not. The gocil would be tc develop better under- 
standing and some kind of empathy for Indians on the part of other 
students. Is it feasible to ^xpect that teachers who have not really 
had much contact with Indians can do this job? 



D, Platero Certainly, to some extent they can do the job. They can bring in quite 

a few consultants and this should reinforce some of the things that 
they are saying. So you could work it in that way. But I would think 
that as time goes on, the Indian people, at least here, will be quite 
resentful of having a non^Navajo run the Navajo studies program. For 
instance, if we get a person talking about Indians, who comes from 
New York and, maybe he is very knowledgeable from studying books, but 
what the Indian is today and how he lives and how Indian might commun- 
icate what they do are important to the Indian people. For instance, 
here the rodeo is a big thing on the Navajo reservation. That is the 
number one sport. 

H, Sherk I see. 

D. Platero And, everybody just flocks to rodt;Os. It gets in your blood, even if 

you are just a spectator. And, what do you do at rodeos. Wellj I 
would expect to find mud and stew, fried bread and a cup of coffee. 
And probably some fried ribs. Now some go there to take a bottle of 
whiskey and some beer and some wine and its a good place to get to- 
gether and socialize with some other people. Still others take in 
the whole things. It's a weekend in itself, because one night you have 
a big western dance and the next day — it's a relar:5ng situation. 

And here you have a person who tells how the Navajos live, which really 
isn't true for today. Actually, less than 10% of our income is from 
ranching. But people feel that that is still a part of their life 
and they cling to a few head of sheep and a few head of cattle. They 
have a lot of horses. Horses have a high value, but we don't use horses 
anymore. Now, presenting the true Indian of today as opposed to the 
way he was yesterday means two different things. It is possible to 
get the two all mixed up. So I think this is important. 

H, Callihoe Would you not say that the traditional values are still very deeply 
held by the Indian people? 



D. Platero 
H. Sherk 
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Right. 

I am reluctant tc ask that we move on to another question, but time is 
short. Also, we appreciate how busy you are and we are very grateful 
to you for receiving us so well and' giving us your help. Now, we have 
visited the Chinle Boarding School and the Rough Rock Demonstration 
School as well as some others in this area. We are left with a number 
of questions that have implications for our own educational programs in 
Alberta. Would you have any comment to make concerning the relative 
efficiency of a PIA operated school such as the one at Chinlo and a 
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contract school like the one at Rough Rock? I see two kinds of 
approaches being used here — one in which the native people are 
taking over, but they do not have the experiencial background to 
do it and another which is somewhat more traditional in approach* 
V/hat do you consider to be the best vay to move in this whole area? 

D. Platero There is always going to have to be a beginning. And there will 
alwayp have to be a developmental period. This is what Rough *Rock 
is going through and they are going beyond' $hat now. Now, r^.ght 
here at the department level wc have 280G teachers on this Navajo 
reservation. Of those teachers, 188 are Navajos. 188, that is all. 
Now what happened to the 100 years of education? You say that the 
people in the Chinle system are competent. We have a lot of other 
systems in v/hich these people are holding on to their jobs; it's a 
j^elaxed situation in terms of tenure and the real "zip" which makes 
education what it shguld really be, is not there. At Rough Rock 
there is a difference. New ideas are generated. New things can be 
tried without fear of reprisal. So that we are really talking about 
two situations that are quite different. 

H. Sherk Oh, I would agree ► But, in this new kind of situation, would you agree 

that there. is likely to be a period in which the quality of education 
may suffer? Or do you think that tnis is not likely to happen? 

D. Platero It is not likely to. happen. I really don't think that this is true. 

I think children are going to learn. Any dormatory situation, if w$ 
can come within 10% of whdt the professional educators can do, then' 
I think we're doing a pretty good job. 

H. Sherk Mr. Platero, obviously you are in favor in continuing and extending 

the contract system so that there can be much more control over 
Navajo education by the Navajo people. Would it be in order for us 
to ask you what your main goals and expectations are in your present 
role? You are head of the Navajo tribal division of education. 

Platero I have indicated that we want to continue to pursue the Navajo involve- 

ment to the maximum extent possible. By this we mean that we want to 
be recognized as a state education agency equivalent. States have 
privileges of getting moneys directly from the U.S. Office of Education 
which are supplemental funds to foundation funds which they have to 
operate various schools. We don't have that kind of opportunity now. 
We jpftel that with the 100 or so schools on the Navajo reservation 
we should be eligible for that type of designation. This wou?d also 
give us the leverage to say to schools for the first time: "this is 
the way we like to have you run the schools." So there is some author- 
ity beginning to come from the Navajo tribe rather from the. states 
which are somev/hat alien to the situation. 

Cecondly, we want to establish educational requirements for all schools 
on the Navajo reservation, which means accreditation, certification 
of personnel, curriculum requirements, facilities requirements, pupil 
service and other areas of educational requirements. We hope that the 
agencies nuw operating educational programs on the Navajo reservation 
will cooperate with us and agree to abide by our educational require- 
ments. So, the Navajo people are beginning to exert their ideals, 
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their philosophies and to indicate some of the areas in which they 
want changes. Right now, wo have fewer Navajo teachers than the 
number that we would like to have. In the next five years, we would 
like to increase from th^ present 188 by at least 1000. So this is 
another objective. ^ 

The all important objective in the future is the unification of 
Navajo schools on this .reservation, sc that it becomes a Navajo 
school system. 

V/ill you explain what you mean by unification? 

Right new, ycu have public schools, you have bureau schools, you have 
locally controlled schools, you have mission schools and everyone is 
doing his bit. But the Navajo tribal govemmont sits hera without any 
requirements or authority over any of those schools. 

If you do attain the goal of certification of teachers, would you be 
undertaking teacher education programs, too, or would you still exp:^ct 
to have this done thrpugh the universities? ^ ^ 

We are going to train 200 teachers, starting this summer. These will 
be Navajo teachers. We will take them after their second year in 
college. We have plenty of Navajo people who have completed two 
years of college. They have dropped out. They have big families or 
other responsibilities which keep them at home* We are going to pick 
these people up. The two years they have remaining in which they will 
fulfill all requirements for specification and a bachelors degree in 
elementary education will be completed at schools on the Navajo reserv- 
ation. This will be done in cooperation with universities who have 
agreed to do this in th^ way that we want it. 

So the students will not have to leave home in order to take these 
courses? 

No. That is correct. 

So 200 of them will be trained. This will be 50 for each university; 
the University of New Mexico at Albuquerque, the University of 
Arizona at Tucson, Brigham Young University at Provost, and Fort Worth 
College over at Durango. 'Com^ on, I will show you what we are planning. 
(Note: Mr. Platcro took us into the board room and showed us an out- 
line of the planning that is going on. This is being traced right 
through from statements of objectives through all of the aspects of 
this program that are being planned. Following that, he commented tc 
us that one of the keys to involving parents in curriculum development 
and other educational activities is payment for time and services. 
Some people will work voluntarily, he stated. But he mentioned that 
they really should be offered some kind of remuneration. 

With regard to native people assumin^^ responsibility of school board 
members, he was quick to point out that bankers, store keepers, and so^ 
on do not necessarily bring an educational background to school board 
membership in the normal or traditional setting. If the implication 
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is that the native people will be at least as well equipped for such 
responsibilities as people are in non-reservation school districts. 

With regard to teacher education, Mr. Platero has a proposal that will 
involve the training of teachers mainly on th? Navajo reservation, v/ith 
only d minor part of their training taking place on a university campus. 

Just befrre wc left Mr. Platero, we invited him to call on us in Alberta, 
sometime. He saud that he would be happy to do so, and suggested that 
he would appreciate receiving an invitat' n to come. He also expressed 
interest in the idea of a conference de^ g with native studies in the 
school curriculum.) 
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INTERVIK'/S AT BUREAU OF IMDIAN AFFAIRS AREA- OFFICE 
'VmiDOW ROCK, ARIZONA 
M$y 24, 1973 



Interview v/ith Mrs. Dorothy Birch and Miss Ethel Ypzhe. 
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V/e are ?t VJindow Rock in Arizonp and vre pre sner.king todpy vath Miss 
Yazhe and Mrs, Birch. These neonle sre associpted mth the CITE 
Project. This is "Consultsnts in Totpl Education." 

\ftiat is CITE? CITE (Consultpnts in Totpl Education) is ? orogrpm 
designed Pi\d developed snecific^lly for the M^vp.jo child. Initially 
CITE materials are designed so thpt the te?cher ?nd pide te?ch: 1) 
hov/ to learn, 2) whpt to le?rn in ? sequenced pnd structured vay. 3) 
how to transfer i^nd ^nnly learnings pnd k) how to learn in pnuftBtructurod' 
way. V/hile it is imTX)rtant to tepch p child fpcts and d^t?, CITE 
believes it is more crucial to tepch the child how to use these fpcts 
to gpther more knov;ledge on his ovm. 

The program is "total" at the K-2 level. 

V/hat do you mean by "tot.-^l" Mrs. Birch? 

I mean that the child is taught throughout the da:;, using CITE's 
structurpl-sequential approach at the K-2 level. Levels 1 ond 2 
encompass a total language arts nrogram. Non-CITE strpnds are 
integrated into the total progrsm at these levels, using CITE 
techniques for implementation. 

But this doesn't megn thpt it is all Navajo culture pnd language, 
does it? 

Not ?t all. It is jiot the teaching of Navajo culture ?nd. language. 
The Navajo artifactb and toys found in a Navajo corner of a K-2 level 
classroom are "replicas" of the culture. They are there to help the 
child adjust easily to the school environment which, in many instances, 
is foreign and frightening on his first entering school. CITE, designed ■ 
specifically for Navajo children, recognizes their special language 
needs as well as universal needs. 

And, another question to cL-rify this— Does it extend beyond Navpjo 
culture gnd language? In other words, do the children get into the 
traditional subject areas as well? - ■ 

"Readiness" skills ere taught within the framework of the children's 
needs for learning English ps a second language. Vathin this framework 
the children are taught how to think- "how to learn" ps well ?s the 
content th?t is to be learned. "Strategies" for learning are tpug^t 
and emphasized initially at the K-2 level (nre- first). CHE techniques 
and procedures are used throughout the dpy,~both with CITE strands, and 
at the first and second levels vdth non-CITE strands also. Each lesson 
incorporates three specific devices for .individualizing instruction. 
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1) Volunteering - the child rlways hrs the choice either to 

participate or to observe in the oerformrnces of 
tho lorsonc?' objectives. - 

2) Evala-^tion - for every child veswnse^ teacher -^^nd tepcher-fiide 

?sk for '-m ev?^luption from his neers, ' 

^ 3) Correction - for each incorrect resDonce the child makes/ the 

ter>cher demonstrates the correct one by iramediptely 
re-Dresenting the lesson objective ^nd giving the child ^ 
a second chance to nerform* 
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And most of theae I would preoumo, would be r^onlicpblo in pny clfss- 
^ room. ^ 

Yes, in any classroom 2in!3lementing the CITE nrogrem* 

How did you get this orogr^-^m under way? 

Four teachers were initi?^lly selected to nilot test the materials in 
ea.rly de'^elomental stages, and were j^sked to nrovide ^'feedback" to 
the CITE staff as the m.'^terials were being tested in the classrooms. 
Gradually more clasr.rooms were rdded ar meiteri^>ls v/ere revised'. 

And nov; the crucial question is. how v/ere the new materials develor^ed? 

The ma.terials vrere developed by Dr. Robert D, V/ilson Linguist, U.C.L.A. 
and a staff of writer?. Assistance was sought from host of others in 
the field. 

So it is an educators developed project? 

Not entirely. As stated ea,rlier, many neoplo who were contacted by 
Dr. WilsoAj not ^ill educators, contributed to the development of the 
program. , 

Ue would like to Icnov; to what extent it is desirable erd feasible to 
have professional educators develop curriculum compone^^ts in this 
cross-cultural area, v/ithout the aid of people \jho are a part of, and 
fajniliar with the culture involved. There" seem to be very f ev/ people 
with an educational background \iho also have the cultural background 
and understanding. Miss Yazhe^ would you care to comment on this? 

V/ell, I don't thinlc it can be said that the prograjns that have been 
developed v/ere instigated by community groups. Even ^t Rough Rock 
there was somebody that thought there waa a need for it. It has to^ 
.begin from a need that is felt. , They say they do have the cpmntunity 
4;nvolvedp but it took a lot of prompting by^the people who wanted to . 
start the program. The Navajo people themselves did not start it. Even 
with the CITE program, I think from the^b.eginning v/e beg^n with a 
group of te.'-chers who were interested. There v/as Miss Ruth VJerner At 
ShiproQk^ and one or tv/o othofe. They used materials th^t hr-d been 
developed for the Puerto Ricans by Fries-Rojar,, Then when lakpchukpi 
and Rough Rock v/ere selected^ Dr. V/ilson and the staff of 10 or 15 
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te?*chers arranged to t.^jpe and film clj^csroom activities at Lukachukai* 
And that is how the new progran f!Ot its start. 

H. Callihoe But thej^^^vaoo people v/ere involved, v;ere they not? 

MisD Yazhe Yes, they v/ere. 

Sherk" Then hov; did their involvement come pbout? This is something thpt ^ve 

need to know* 

were 

Miss Yazhe The Fries- Roj?_? m.?terials^originf^lly develooed for Puerto Ric?ns coming 
to the United States. These mr.teri?ls were rdarited to fit the needs 
of Navajo children by ??n English f\s a second language committee. In < 
some cp,seSy the nrogrs^m pl;9nner3 did not consult the wrents or children 
if they wanted changes, but several N?^v?,1o teachers end other personnel 
v/ere involved. 

H. Sherk 1 would like to ask your opinion on something. In our initial thinking 

we have questioned whether English ?5 a second l^^ngupge might be the 
best place to begin in organizing rny cross-culturpl educption program. 
But this seems to be the place thrt you started, VJhat is your oninion 
on this? ^ 

Miss Yazhe Vtell, I think that is the best place to strrt. For instrnce, how else 
could I be talking with you if. I had not learned the English language 
when I v/as little? I hrve not forgotten my Navajo langvirge. I have 
not forgotten my culture or customs or religion. I have high respect 
for those things" but I do not think thst I would feel at home. And 
I do not w^nt to have it said that I blame the boarding school cT* the 
education i6r that. I can work quite well in v^?it we call the Anglo 
Society. There are ma.ny things I like about my native jwayr but I 
surely wouldn't like to bo going back to vAiere there are inconveniences 
in some cases^ to live. 

H. Sherk I thinlc that you may be implj/ing, if not stating in so many v/ords, that 

Navajo young people need to be able to function in both an Indian- 
oriented society and in society-act-lai^ge. . 

Miss Yazhe Yes. Very much so. Othervase, they don't know ;)ust exactly where 

they are. There needr to be a balfmce. 

But^anyway, Dr. V/ilcon str>rted v/ith some te^^chers who already had a 
background in teaching Navajo children. Since the early beginnings 
feedback h?^s como in from teachers and the programs have been rewritten 
on the basis of information so gained. 

The situation has changed since I went to boarding school. Children 
are now allov/cd to do a lot of things. Thev seem to be hanpy. Even 
though I do not really think that the boarding school is the ansv/er, 
due to geographical isolation, poverty and health problems we need 
these boapding schools. 
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I could verify the coimient ?bout h?^nDiness to some extent. \Je visited 
the Chinle Boarding Cchool at lire. SnelVs suggestion.. V/e were very 
favorably impressed by p number of things, Some of the evidence cpme 
from the happy smiles on the faces of the children there. At the same 
time, "we vrere somev^ipt concerned th?t we did not see the same thing 
et Rough Rock. There, the children v/ere working very h?rd rnd they 
seemed tc be struggling to master the vrork thrt was set out for them. 

We go around 5Pd see happy cliildren at the bearding schools, any time. 
Because, now they ari^ allowed to go home any v/eekend that they want to. 
They are not in prison. Hind j^ou, we do have some ^valk-aways . children 
v^o go AV/OL. But if they really v/ant to see their parents^ this can 
be arranged through the principal of the school for the child to visit 
at home. 



I think that progrojnc. are flexible enough so th^t a child can learn in 
some ways in his ov/n language as well as in English. These can be 
parallel with one another. It is easier to learn languages when you 
are young. 

I take it that you would favor maintaining a baL'^nce between native 
culture and traditional content of school prograiiis. 

Well, I really believe that you should not stress Navajo all the waj^ 
and vrait for English to be introduced nt some time in the future. 

The people the Chinle Boarding School told us that v^en they do 
have the two prograjns going side by side the learning of Navajo 
actually seems to fr^ militate the learning of English. I vmld like to 
ask whether mo.ot of the youngsters come to the school sneaking Npvajo 
only^ or v;hether most of them are reasonably fluent in English. 

3ome are totally Ilrvajo suerking. vath very limited Eng.lish words here 
and there. And then there arc some that come to ochool with an English- 
speaking background because the mother and father hpve been to school 
and have completed up to fourth, sixth or eighth grades, or may have 
even completed high school. And we have had some children who 
supposedly speak only English but the English usage they have learned 
somctine.^> is stilted. 

In the CITE program; is there instruction in the Navajo language? 

No^ not exactly. Just during the tv/o v/eeks that we call '^orieiltation 
period" the 'teacher and the aide work together and the processes and 
routines that are to be usod an the classroom are presented. Both 
Navajo a,nd English are'' used. In Social Studies 3.essons Navajo is used. 

It sometimes is a frightening experience for a child to uome to school 
and find a completely "different" kind of situation facing him. It is 
important that he feel comfortable and secure in his surrounding?. He 
should feel free to use his native language to help him in his adjuet- 
ment to school. 
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Can he l-^gin to feel at esr^e in his nev; surrounding vathin tv/o weeks? 
V/e think so. 

There is vo intent in the r)xof^cx!x to initially curtail the child's use 
of his native language. 

Arc there speskera, then^, of the native language in e.?ch CITE 
cl^,;3sroom? 

Yes. There sire some children vjho come to school speaking a very 
liuD.ted aiiiount of English. 

V/ill you exolain whc-^t the K-2 r)rograJn entrils? 
K-2 is the level preceding 1st gr^^de. 

I see. This gives each student yepr to become fr miliar vdth the 
school and to g? in rof^diness. 

Yes. 

Then v;hat is different cbout the CITE orogrpjn as compared vdth other 
curriculums? I recall th^t CITE ftpnds for "Consultants in Total 
Education. " 

It was designed end developed specificr.lly for young N^^va.jo children. 
K-2 level forrnal lessons are tr-ught for twenty-minute periods vath 
alternating twenty-minute J^'breaks". 

But vrfiat are these le.-^rons about? Could vn3 be more specific? 

Thu lessons^ called ^'sirrnds^' include S^mtex^ Phonology^ Auditory^ 
Visual \ence, Ifeth, Bi-dialectal Switching, Tpctile., ?md Categori- 
zation sons. 

This is a kind of readiness program, then? 

Yes, that's right. At the IC-2 level, children are given the opport- 
unity to internalize the syntactic structures and phonological sounds 
of English before thej'^ ^re required to speak the language. And, they 
^xe given opportunitiec to opeak the language before being required to 
read it at the first and second levels, 

le it a kind of Innga-^gc experiences t*^3c of ^rogr'^m too? 



Yes it is. 

Vie might go even further nnd crll it f> l:ind of specialized language 
arts program, 

Yeti. The children begin learning English through auditory, idsual, 
and tactile activities. 
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one fov the teacher,, kind one for the teacher- 



Are these ^•vailable aoni^wioro? 

Yer Thuy r-ro -^^.v^ilc.ble. VJ. tef^chers he\G them* aLl pides hpve the^. 
Mq c-re trying nov; got conr.es of thorn into the h?^nds of ?11 teacher 
3Uper\dsorj because the nozcl school ye^r tercher cupsrvisors r^t each 
school vrill be responsible Tor tlic K-2 and the first grrdv^ levels of 
this program. \k-i -pl-en to have n training session pfter school begins 
to further acquaint te?.cher 5u»er*visors vtc work closely v/ith ClITE 
teach.^rs in the Tyrogi'rc:x. 

We have not dealt vrith iho extent of the nrcgi^ja. How f^r through the 
grades does it extend? 

The nrogram ir> being j:nnlemented also at first and second levels of 
instruction v/ith'o tcto.l Irnguage rrts curriculum* integrating non-Crrr 
subjects using CITE techniques and orccedureL to complete the child's 
total schor^l day. 

Then^ beyond the langu?,g.' arts rrogra^m, do the students in the CITE 
prcgram get essentirdly the ra*^:? kinds of school experiences that any 
other student in Arizona no.ght hrv?? 

In any boarding school. Yes. 

V/ill you repeiit what ycu told i^s a few minutes ago about, *the main 
thrust of thi? progrrjr? 

The main thrunt cf ':hc ClTi: profp^om des.Vgn i.s "-.hat the child is taught 
hovr to think' hcv/ lorrn, p*^ Wvill ac the content that is to be 
learned- whrt ! to ]eorn in a joquenced and structured \-/ay and, how to 
learn individu';^]!iy in an unrtructu:\ed to.y. 

Th;^nk you. Ibw, Mis.- Yazhe you ha\e just made rV?ilable some 
information as to v.h^*re these m^teri3ls ma:" be obtf»ined. Just for the 
record, the nource it-: ''Concnltantc in Iotr.l Education, Incorporated, 
lOVl Gayley Avenue, 3rd and 4th Floors. Lor Ange3.03. California, 90024." 

No\;5 the one that I have :.n my hand is called "The Teachers Manual for 
Navajo First Grade/ 1971 '72. " And there is another called "Teachers 
Ifcnual for Navajo beginners, 1971/72" and Herb you are holding a 
"Supervisors Manual for Wavajo Eaginners'; 1971^^72*" 

And there is one for* second (^ra:'o too. 

Now, in conclucion, I v;ould like to ask a.f there is any advice in part- 
icular that T/fc should hsve concerning this curriculum and instruction 
plan. 
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Mrs, Birch No, None vdth orrticular concern: exceiDt thpt children seem to enjoy 
learnini^ with h puppet doll n^med Mary-Ann presenting lesson objectives 
that they vdll later be expected to perform themselves, 

Sherk ' Has Mary-Ann replaced Dick and J^ne? 

(laughter) . • 

Mrs, Birch For children ler.rning rr2nd language through CITE methods yes. 

H. Sherk Miss Yrzhe has just pointed out th-t this is -^11 set out in ch-rt fkOTLL 

?nd we ?re taking cony of the chprt with us, Th?nk you for tJiiS. It 
represents the scope and sequence of the CITE progrpm for or Level 

A and 1st gr?de or Level B. 

H. Sherk May I ask c mean question? Is Mpry-Ann biculturrl? I would hpve 

thought that she might have been ? N?vajo doll, 

Mrs, Birch We do h'^ve some N;ivajo dulls. Yes, But M?ry-Ann re?lly does not h?ve 
any specific- cultural identity. The children simply f^ccent her ?s a 
person who answers yes-no questions is they will be expected to do 
L^ter. 

H. Sherk There are some interesting curriculum developments outside of CITE 

as well. Perhaps you could tell us p little bit pbout some of them, 

Mrs, Birch There are other programs being developed ^nd revised in other preps. 

Mrs, Spell, Chief of Curriculum and Instruction, cm provide^ specific 
information concerning progress in those preps, 

Sherk Is there a good depl of Navajo culture built into the Socipl Studies 

program, for example? 

Mrs, Birch Again, please see Mrs, Spell. 

H. Slierk Thank you, thpt is a good lead in to our next interview. 



INTERVIEV/ V/TTH MRS, F, SPELL, CHIEF OF CURRICULUM FQR B,I,A. SCHOOLS 
ON THE NAVAJO HE'jERVATION, AND V/ITH Iffi, EBY, lANGUAGE ARTS SPECIALIST 

May 24, 1973, at Window Rock. Arizonp * 

H* Sherk V/e are now speaking vdth Mrs* Spell, who is the chief of curriculum 

with the B,I,A, here pt V/indow Rock ;^nd vath Mr, Eby, a language 
prts specialist. You were going to tell us something pbout a project 
that you are engaged in, Mr, Eby, 

Mr, Eby The project that we are engaged in is MALAP, This is the ^%'>vpjo Arep 

Lfinguage Arts Project," This was stprted v couple of yeprs pgo when 
a felt need was identified by teachers ;^o needed secbnd language / 
learning matcripls th?t v/ere written specifically for the Npvajo children, 
V/e felt that there v;as a need for ndditiotipl materials beyond Wipt was 
available through the CITE program vihich w?s underway. This would 
provide teachers with a choice of materials. 
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Is this program bepir.ed at the sane grrde levels as the CITE mpteripls 
are? 

They c^re for the spjne grpdc levelis. You almost hpve to strrt ^t a 
lower level f^nd build up when you f«re develoning p new set of nv'^terinls 
* like this* 

Is it your intention to c?rry them through the higher grpdes? 

It is pur intention at the present time to develop this Drogrnm right 
through the ei^th gradj, so \jq \dll have a Irngupge arts orogrpjn from 
kindergarten through eighoh grr^ice. Tzie emnh^sis of the nrogr?m is on 
oral language. We encourage the teachers to develop rending pnd 
writing activities to go right along vath the child *s increasing 
facility in the structures of English. But it is basically pn oral 
language program and W3 give teachers help with regard to how they can 
develop reading and v/riting activities to go along with the nrogram. 
The committee is composed of basically l^ng-aage arts st>eci3lists here 
on the Navajo reservation v.iio are v.^rking vdth me. ' 

Are these L'avajo people? 

No. At the present time, there are no Navajos on the team. This is 
simply because the Navajo ogodIc th.'^t are working \dth us don't have 
background in the field of linguistics and transformational granmar. 
V/e vrould like to have Navajo peoole on our teem* 

I think thai in the next year or so v.-e vdll haw some, because we had 
Navajo teachers last suinxer in our linguistic conference. We have some 
coming back again. I am sure that v/e vail hr^ve some \\^o will have the 
potential to v/ork in this area. 

It seems to me thsit there ia c crucial princirle involved here. I 
have gained the impression that there are peonle vdio believe that an 
educatirviel background is not essential for curriculum projects of 
this kind to go forv/ard^ pro\'3d^d thsw the people involved have a 
knov/ledge of the languogc. I uend to think that it is highly desirable 
to have people v/ith an educational and linguistic background. 

I couldn't agree more G^rcngly. VJe tell our non-Navajo teachers, again 
and again^ that being able to speak EngHsh as a first langiaage and 
carrying qualificr.t5.ons for teaching English to people vdiose first 
la^nguage is English, in no v/ay qualifies them to teach English as a 
second language* They are not likely to have an understanding of the 
structures and the problems that v.dll be involved for second language 
learners. They can do a tremendous amount of damage to children. / 

I can give an e:cairiple of v.4iat Ilrs. Spell is referring to. A teacher in 
a Social Studies class tries to get certain ansvrers from his class about 
the school and the school environment. But the questions asked involve 
various kinds, including c mplic?tcd ones. The children do not respond 
because they don't understand thu structure of the questions being asked. 
For example, the ycs/no questions, the Information questions (viho^ v/hat, 
vAiere, how, etc.)> "tag question:, intonational questions — the teacher 
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in this case really does not have a concent of the structure of the 
language he is using, himself • And thus the studeiAs do not under stani 
him. So the neople v^io ere going to vrork with us in vn:^iting the kind 
of materials that is going to helt) Navajo children leprn the language 
must have a solid background in linguistics and the gr?5mm?r of English 
in order to build a sequence from the simple to the complex. They 
should not get into structures too e?rly before the -prerequisite 
langua.ge skills are tpught. 

Now you do find it necessary to prendre the m^teri^ls es v;ell ps to 
develop the curricular outlines? 

Definitely, especially in this are? of second language leprning because 
the majority of our teachers come out here \dth no training or only 
very limited training in second language learning. So we re?lly have 
to help them a lot and the more specific the materials are for the 
teachers the easier it is for them. As well, there is need for pn 
on-going nrogrpjn of in-service education for tepchers. 

Is the need for preparing the mpteripls a result of nev; interests or 
new developments in the field? Are there unique requirements in epch 
linguistic area that mske it necessa/y to produce different ra^^tcrials 
in each location? 

V/ell, my first reaction is that you pre right on both counts. There }.s 
a need for both. Here, at the present time, ive are attempting to 
economize on instruction and leprning time and effort by developing a 
sequential and structured second language learning program. V/e now 
have a much more simple and more effective way of teaching the Ipnguagc 
then v/as used formerly. Once v;e can get the children to internalize 
the rules of grammar so that they can ultimately generate language of ^ 
their own, we have achieved the real purpose of this program. There ic 
just no v;ay that in a situational language approach we cpn teach all of 
the language that children are going to need to know. Vie have found 
that there is very little transfer and ppplication from a situational 
language approach. It is specific language for a specific situation. 
But vdth a structured-sequential approach^ v/e feel that the students 
can begin to internalize the rules of language and then produce language; 
of their ovm, 

Froia what you have said, it sounds to me that you are not necessarily 
building this progr^^m around the NavAjo lang^aage or its idiosyncrasies 
so much as you are structuring it in accordrncc ^d.th the English language 
itself. Is that correct? I am wondering v/hether this progri>m would be 
transferable 'for use vath a different linguistic group. Could v^e take 
this prograjn and use it vath a group of Cree speaking peop3-e, for 
instance? ^ 



V/e feel that MAIAF is being witten specifically for the Mava jo^ children 
vdth their particular language needs in mind. The reason I feel this 
v;ay is that v/e can program into the sequence special sten? to overcom^j 
certain problems that we know the Navajo child is going to have in 
learning English* For example, the pronouns he. she., and it — in 
their language they don»t have an equivalent of these as one pronoun 




covers all three. Thus the Nav.'^jo child leprning English h<'>s a lot 
of trouble in his use of these three pronouns. So v/e wogr^m into the 
sequence certain steos to heln overcome this nroblem, wliich might not 
be necessary for other l?ngu?«ge groups- Ho^^ever. we feel NALAP could 
be used vath other Icinguage grouDs vath minor pdant^tions. 

lire* Gpell To some degreu\ it ±v, an innovrtive thirg in ?e much ?s it is attemnt- 
ing to keen pack vath the latest thinking in the are<? of teaching 
English as a second language. Ten yeprs ago there v/as a great deal 
of emphasis being placed upon ^ model mimic appros'ch to teaching from 
either a submersion ?nproach or using cn entirely situational or 
functional one (it waa progrecs). But you don't stop there. You must 
continue to try to progress. Another rer:ison t1i;t we are doing this, 
is that vrc have found out through an evaluation of our English as a 
Second Language Progrrm thet was made by pn orgpnization called 
Teachers of Englirh to Speakers of Another Language^ with some of the 
most eminent people in the field participating in that evaluation - that 
we were not doing a very good job through this particular method. V/e 
•v/ere using m^iterial^ that had been developed for Spaiiish speaking 
children ~ since there was nothing then pvailrble which was specifically 
v/ritten for Navajo speaking children. The materials we used were 
specificr.Uy prepared for second language learners, but \iere written 
for Spanish speaking children. V/ell^ the difficulties exid the contrast 
between Spanish and English and Navajo and English are entirely diffe]>- 
ent. So there wasn^t really very much relevance to the Navajo situation 
in these materials. We found that just using a model - mimic arjproach 
does not result in very much learjiing by the children, They learn to 
parrot what they hear. It is rather sunerficial. It becomes what we 
call "patternese". Nov; a difference in what are doing in CITE and 
IJALAP is that situations are set up and the children must generate the 
language them??elves. And we feel now that this is the only way that 
they are really going to learn: they need tc generate the language 
themselves. 

H. Sherk May I move away from language for o moment? I vrauld like to find 

out vrfiat you are doing in other r^reas axid particularly vath respect 
to Native Culture. In Alberta, it is evident that different groups 
of Indian people, including the non- status people, have varying 
ideas as to what ought to be included in the ciirriculum regarding 
native culture and herit^^ge. Some of them .'^re very anxious to have 
native language? included, put others say "no, this isn't all that 
important." But most of them are concerned about the cultural back- 
ground. They want that incorpor.ated into the curriculum. To vrtiat 
extent are you doing that kind of thing here? Do you have Navajo 
history, Navajo arte sxid era ft s^ Navajo legends and literature, — 
thie kind of thing? 

14rG. Spell I gave you copies of our Social Studies Guidelines v;hich are definitely 
Navajo - culturally based. We think that thie is possibly the best 
area in v^ich to pay attention to the culture. I think that \>re are 
probably unique insofar as the Bureau of Indian Affairs is concerned 
in having established this kind of a curriculum. At each level v;e 
start with the child and hie own local situation. If v/e are talking 
about a community we don^t start somev/here in the middle west or in the 
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east. Rather, we begin vriLth an analysis r-nd gttempt to develop attit- 
udes Hxid understanding on the basis of vrtiat the child knows as a 
community. For many of them^ th'^t ic the boarding school community. 
If it^s family, then it<s the Navrjo f?miiy prior to c study of ^ 
family in Mexico because there pre some strong similarities. Or vre may 
study about a family in the Netherlands or something of this nature. 
^•Ihen it^s govejrnnient, it»s chapter government end. it's trib?l 
government before it is . bate or feder^»l government. We try to use the 
child's beckground as a springboard for him to use in lerrn:Lng snd 
solving problems in reL?.tion to other cultures* 

V/e do have a great deal done in the arer of arts f>nd crr.fts. More of 
that is done in the dormatories in niany instances, in the clubs end 
in extra-curricular activities. A gre?t deal of em^h^sis is olaced on 
dances - not only Navajo dances « but some of other tribes, also. 
Legends - ves. There are certain times of the year thf^t you c^^n do 
this and other times thai you do not, in accordance vdth Navajo tradi- 
tions and belief e, VJe hsve in our library the materials that have been 
developed at Rou/;h Rock: the Coyote Storier: and others. Through Title 
I there are many times v/hen moms and oons are emt)loyed. These vrauld 
not necessarily be related to any of the children, in the school, but 
Navajo adults are employed in the dorms to teach the children to weave- 
in some instancer> it may be to teach them some silver-smithing, and to 
tell them stories. 
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V/ould this be considered extra-curricular? 

Uell^ as far as we are concerned, ours is ora.ctically a twenty- four 
hour per day curriculum, because of the boarding school. We consider 
the guidance curriculum guidelinec to be every bit as significant as 
the Social Studies, or language arts, or v/hatever. So there is consid- 
erable attention paid to the culture of the Mafvajo people in many ways. 
Even with the English .-^s a Second Le.nguage material., whenever v/e can 
tie these in vath activities that are related to the child^s own back- 
ground, \ie do this since it makes a lot more sense than trying to vjork 
in an area that is absolutely foreign. 

Mrs. Spell, I rec^^ll that \Aen we swke to you the other day, you 
presented the viev/point that there is a great deal available from the 
standpoint of ma.terials relating to Indian cultures* 

If you have time befo^^e you leave. I would be glad to take you over to 
the Ma\''ajo tribal musevmi. This is a very valuable resource center for 
us. There is a Navajo subject index with information devoted entirely 
to the Navajo. 

Thank you. As you are av/are, v/e do not have any Navajo tribes in our 
area. Of course v/e are interested in the Navajo people or v/e would not 
be here. But, our primary concern is to learn hov/ to v/ork vrf-th the 
natrive neonle in our area. We realize that there are certain sensit- 
ivities that we must becomes awsTe of and v/e will annreciate any advice 
that you can give us from your experience in approaching and working 
v/ith the native people. 
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I am not quite sure v/hat your concern is. But, here> I ^vould think 
that ycu could approach jchoolo like Hough Rock for instance pnd work 
through them. , You could use the contacts th?ii they hevo in?de and 
build on the relationchips thr^t they hpve established in develooing 
curriculum and in;?terials. 

I vrauld like to ask for clcrificp^tion of th?t strtement ^ Dle?&e. Are 
you suggesting that the pl^ ce to .str'^rt is where something J^lready 
be underv/ay? 

I v/ould thinlc so. 

There seem to be two e:dreme noints of viovr in exictence. Probably 
there needs to be ? kind of ra^^rrjdng of the tv;o so thpt i")eonle with 
educational backgroundt, -^^o mzy not have r feeling for or understanding 
of the native cu3.ture ccn work with nrtive neople \iho c?n provide inmt 
of that kind. 

Depending on v/hat your nituriion ic I would think thrt some-^kind of 
cooperative approach between the Indirn r)eople c-nd your organization 
night work best. You could t?ke cere of the management possibilities 
and administr:?tive aspects and still get the information thpt you need 
from the Indian people. 

Yep. I rjn sure thct is true, as long v/e c?n maintsin credibility in 
the perceptions of the native peonle, I believe th?t some of them 
feel that it is not possible for ? non-n?tivo to fully understand and 
appreciate ^vhat it mcc'^ns to be Indian. Hrve you run into that? 

You are asking 'bout defiling idith the Indicns to develop material. 
But here in this office^ we have done much of that. Now,, we do have 
a bicultural program^ in v/hich new materia Ic are being developed. A 
part of this includes prepe.ring ten ^""oung Nsvajo people to become 
teachers — bicultural .'iind bilingual teachers. And^ they are writing 
things themselves, as p^^rt of their education. They r^re writing little 
stories and things of this nature. I don't think \!e hpve to confine 
it entirely to legerls. But^ to appeal to young children in school 
v/e need things th?t are pnrt of their everj/dny lives. 

Another thing that was done took place in the public schools, under 
Title I. They va^otc a series of basic readers that vn^re related to 
the Navajo children 'r background. These ^vore originally written in 
English, but they are being translated into Navajo. Instead of Dick 
and Jane, they have stories about little Navajo boys artd girls and 
things that Navajo girls and boys do. 

May I ask a question about thr^t? I understood Mrs. Birch and Miss 
Yazho to say that there is no instruction in Navajo. 

Vfe do have instruction in Navajo in the bilingual and bicultural program 

Oh, I sec. VJherc is that being offered? 

V/e have this program operating in a number of centers. 
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H, Sherk It is not a prrt of CITE, then? 

Mrs. Soell It isn't. In some of the more isolated nre^s where the nprents hpve 
favoured putting thir^ kind of progrpjn in, pr^^cticrHy p11 of the 
instruction at the kindergarten level is in N^^vpjo. They leprn to 
count in Navajo: everything is in Navajo. 

H, Shork Does it go beyond kindergarten? 

Mrs, SpelL Yes, it docc. In the first grade, the children pre learning to read in 
Navajo. Our Droblun here to some extent has been in finding materials 
because there just icin't that much written in Nj^vajo. And the further 
\re go vath this orogram. the more difficult it is going to be to get 
materials written in Navajo, There are so many scientific and 
technical English words that have no equivalent in R'^vajo. 

In cooperation vdth the Universit^y of New Mexico, some research has 
been done on the language usage of Navajo six year olds. On the basis 
of this research, reading materials have been developed r.nd we hot>e 
that that program vail continue during the next year. We are just at 
the point now where we can really start producing after all of this 
initial research. VfejTne Holm, v/hom you met at Rock Point, \ms a Dart 
of that program. In fact he got his doctoral degree in connection 
vath working in that project for tv/o j/e^rs. 

Ue h?^,ve h?d some very comnctent neoole vrarking on this bicultural program 
for several years. We are ready right nov; to start doing some revising 
end refining of v^at hao been developed. We here thpt we cm continue 
this program at least through the fourth ye?^r, vdth a little less 
emphasis placed on Navajo ea.ch year. 

But I should mention that \d.thin the Bureau of Indian Aftairs, we are 
in a unique situation. This is the only area jbhat deals vath only one . 
tribe* No other areas have similar situations, to ours. How can you 
develop curriculum which will be meaningful and meet the needs of 
more than one tribe? It may be that individual units may be of interest 
to more than one. That is the way that v/e started out in Social Studies 
before \ie got into the tot^l curriculum guidelines. We had a contract 
vath the University of Nevr Mexico to write one instructional unit that 
was culturally based, for kindergarten through tv/elfth grade. I v/ill 
give you a copy of one of those so that you can see what it was like. 
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Arizona, 
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MEETINGS' WITH DR. MILES ZINTZ (U. of W.Mj 
and BIA LANGUAGE ARTS OFFICE PERSONNEL 
at ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 
The University of Nev/ Mexico - Dr. M. Zintz. May 25, 1973 

We travolle.'l to Albuquerque during the late afternoon and early even- 
ing of Hay \24th. On May 25th5 we kept an appointement which we, made 
earlier in fhe week with Dr, Miles V, Zintz of the College of Educa- 
tion at the University of Nev? Mexico in Albuquerque, Dr. Zintz gave 
us a very fine v^elcomo and we were privileged to spend two hours with 
him, one of^ v/hich was devoted to a most pleasant luncheon experience 
at-"01d TowVi'* in Albuquerque, with DrV Zintz as host. Dr. Zintz is a 
recognized authority in the field of ''bilingual" education, a term 
which denotes "bicultural' , as well. He has written several books and 
we had these recommended to us by several of the people that we met on 
this tour previously. It is our recommendation that two of these be 
^rchased for the Department of Education Library. These are: Miles 
V. Zintz, EDUCATION ACROSS CULTURES^ Dubuque, Iowa, Kendall/Hunt Pub- 
lishing Company (Second Edition), 1969, and Miles V. Zintz: THE 
READING PROCESS—THE TEACHER AND THE LEARNER, Dubuque, Iowa, William 
C, Brown Company Publishers (Sixth Printing) 1972. 

We did not make a tape recording of any part of our conversation with 
Dr. Zintz. Since his viewpoints and recommendations concerning inter- 
cultural or cross-cultural education are available in his publications, 
we are recommending that they be made available for study by persons 
who will be working in the area of cross-cultural curriculum develop- 
ment , 



*BIA, ALBUQUERQUE 
May 25, 1973 

Following our very pleasant and informative meeting with Dr. Zintz, 
we proceeded to the offices of. Mr, R. Rebert and his associates, Mr. 
Harry B, Bei^endzen and Mr. Edwax^d Tennant in the Language Arts Branch 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs at 123 Fourth Street S.W., Albuquerque. 
This is the national headquarters for this particular aspect of the Bureaa 
of Indian Affairs operations. Mr. Rebert was unable to be with us on 
this occasion, but Mr. Tennant and Mr. Berendzen welcomed us in a very 
friendly fashion and v^ere most anxious to share with us their understanding 
of ''bilingual education' with a particular focus upon Indian people. In 
particular, they were generous in making available to us a number of cur- 
riculum guides dealing with Indian, culture. 

We were advised that the Albuquerque office of the Language Arts Branch 
of BIA is to be pliased out in June of " 1973, as a result of a cutting 
back in staff in certain areas of the BIA operation. 
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Miss Ethel Yazhe at Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, Navajo. Area 
Education Office, Window Rock, 
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of Alberta Department of 
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NATIVE CULTURE - NATIVE HERITAGE IN THE ALBERTA SCHOOL CURRICULUM 

(1973) 

The Government of Alberta has appropriated sums of money for the 
Department of Education under several different budget categories, which 
have implications for improvement of educational opportunities for students 
of native origin. In the field of curriculum, an appropriation was made.for 
$50,000 for the next fiscal year, for the development of curriculum materials 
concerning native people. This appropriation, although meant primarily for 
the benefit of native students, also carries with It an expectation that all 
students in the province will participate to some extent in studies concerning 
the life and culture of Canada's native people. 

The Curriculum Branch has called together several groups of people for 
exploratory meetings intended to provide information concerning needs, issues, 
sensitivities, and preferred procedures relating to curriculum development 
and implementation in the "i ntercu I tural education" sphere. Initial exchanges 
have involved representatives of the Department of Indian Affairs, the Alberta 
Indian Education Center, the Metis Association of Alberta and the Native Com- 
munications Society. Department of Education personnel who have participated 
include the Associate Deputy Minister and representatives of the Curriculum 
Branch, Early Childhood Services ano the Educational Opportunities Fund. The 
three Intercultural Education con ultants In the Field Services Branch have 
been involved in these meetings qs well, since it is envisaged that they will 
provide leadership in the curriculum development, diffusion, and adoption of 
programs which are anticipated. 

As a result of the deliberations In internal sessions to date, the follow- 
ing categories for curriculum activity have been Identified: 
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1. Native Arts and Crafts 

2. ' Cultural Heritage (adaptations of existing curriculum) 

3. English as a Second Language 

4. Cree as a Language of Instruction 

5. Teaching the Cree Language 

As a result of the meetings between Department of Education personnel and 
the other agencies indicated above it has been possible to formulate some ten- 
ta"i*ive conclusions concerning areas of need, concerns and sensitivities of 
native people In the province with respect to educational programs and procedures, 
and possible directions and courses of action that might be pursued by the 
Curriculum Branch in this area. However, there is inconsistency In the **data" 
available to us at this time from the sources identified above and through 
perusal of a fairly extensive body of periodical and other literature on this 
topic. There is need for consultation with representatives of the various 
"nations", tribes and communities of native people Ar^ the province and with 
persons experienced in working with native people in developing and implementing 
educational programs. In the latter case^ It Is proposed that some centers 
be visited outside of Alberta so that advice of persons recognized as having 
some expertise in these matters may be interviewed. 
Questions of General Concern : 

Some questions which need to be resolved include the following: 

1. What are the major concerns expressed by native people which have implication 
for curriculum in this province? 

2. What resources are available from native people individually or through 
organized groups? 

3. What kinds of procedural structures and approaches are likely to prove 

most acceptable and effective In developltig curriculum components concerning 
native cultures, history, languages, and current Issues? 

4. What must we learn about native people, their values, beliefs, aspirations, 
and sensitivities, that will help us to develop enhanced awareness of and 
appreciation for thi3ir attitudes and feelings? 
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5. To what extent is it feasible to pursue the dual goal of (a) increasing 
curricuLum content with a view to achieving increased understanding of 
their cultural heritage, with concomitant improvements in self-image 

or the part of native students and (b) providing opportunities for 
developing additional knowledge and understandings concerning native 
people — their culture, their contributions and the problems they face — 
on the part of all students? 

6. What models exist for planning and implementing curriculum development 
In the area of intercul tura I education with a focus upon native people 
and their culture? 

7. What are the strengths and weaknesses that have been idenufled with 
respect to the various models thatv-have been tried or are currently in 

use in various locations? 

I 

8. WhatTi7 s of instructional materials are in use? What are tho sources? 
Who us^s^'ihem? 

9. What major problems have been faced in the program(s)? How have these been 
dealt with? What problems remain? 

10. What kinds of communication exist between the organizations concerned 
and the native people? 

Questions Pertaining to Specific Centers or Localities 

In addition to the foregoing, some questions relating to specific centers 

and programs will be of interest, as outlined below: 

a. The Saskatchewan Indian Cultural College 

1. What is the relationship between the SICC and the Saskatchewan Department 
of Education? 

2. -ethe SICC and the Sask. D.O.E. working together under some cooperative 
structure? 

3. Does your organization supply resources and materials under contract to 
the Sask. U.O.E.? 

4. Is the SJ.C.C. serving in an advisory function only? 

Is there some other type of structure for communication between your 
organization and the Sask. D.O.E.? 

b. Brandon University (their native teacher training program) 

1. How is this program funded? 

2. Does the province pay for the training of non-status Indians and Metis? 

3. Are native organizations involved in the operation of the program. If 
so, In what way? 
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4. Are any specific curricular programs being developed for use in Manitoba 
schools in this program? 

c. The Rocky Boy Elementary School 

1. What is the involvement of the native lanciuage in the school? Is it a 
course of study? Is it the language of instruction? Grade level begun? 
Involvement of syllables? 

2. The presentation of history, culture, arts, crafts, etc. Is this material 
taught in separate courses? Is this material integrated with the language 
program? .\re "native content" and "non-native" content taught separately 
or in toy rated? 

3. The uses of audio-visual aids in the classroom. To what extent is 
commercially prepared material useful? To what extent is teacher ^prepared 
material used? What types of audio-visual equipment are they using? 
(projectors, teaching machines, "language masters", etc.) 

4. Are teacher aides used in the classroom? Are they natives? 

5. What is the teacher-pupil ratio? 

C. Are open classroom and/or open area methods of learning used? Have they 
been successf u I ? 

d . Ro'jqh Rock Demons ^rat ion School, Chinle and BIA School at Rock Point, Arizona 

Most of the questions appearing in the foregoing sections will apply in 
the proposed visits to these centers. In addition, the following would seem 
to be pertinent: 

1. What are the noteworthy areas of success achieved through Indian control 
and operation of the Rough Rock School? 

2, What appear to be the roots of this success? 

3, What problems exist too'iy? What kinds of solutions appear to be viable, 
and what implications would these solutions have for basic changes in 
organizational structure, financing, etc, 

4. How does the Rough Rock program and its achievements compare with those 
at nearby BIA operated schools? 

It i 3> felt that answers to the above questions will indicate the rjutes that 

the Department of Education should proceed along^ with regard to intei cultural \ 



education. This, of course, would have implications for the Educational 
Opportunities Fund and possibly Early Childhood Services, as well, besides 
be inn of v'oncern to the Curriculum Branch, ^ 
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